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A PASTON HAND 


By NorMAN Davis 


OME thirty years have passed since scholars realized that the surviving 
letters standing in the name of Margaret Paston were written in a 
number of different hands.‘ Whether any of these is Margaret’s own is 
| obviously a question of the first importance to any attempt to determine 
| what linguistic forms she herself used. Not much has been done towards 
deciding this. Certainly there is no simple way, if there is a way at all, of 
settling it. A step forward can, however, be made by eliminating hands 
_which can be shown, by internal evidence or by comparison with other 
" letters signed by known persons in their own names, to be those of amanu- 
' enses. At least ten groups, of varying size, can be so identified, though 
' not all of them can be given a name. The inquiry produces incidentally 
| @ great deal of interesting information on scribal practice and linguistic 
" variation in fifteenth-century Norfolk—the evidence is for the most part 
| uncomplicated by problems of copying. But Margaret’s autograph remains 
| elusive ; and we may never know whether she wrote down any of her letters, 

' or indeed whether she could write at all. 

' While preparing her book, referred to in footnote 1, Professor Asta 
Kihlbom was told by the Ikte J. P. Gilson of the British Museum that two 
| of the letters, at any rate, might be in Margaret Paston’s own hand: ‘Mr. 
‘Gilson mentions Nos. 617, 629, but distinctly points out that this is only 
| a conjecture’ (p. xiii). The grounds on which the conjecture was made we 

do not know; it might well have been suggested simply by the generally 


' *xH. S. Bennett, The Pastons and their England (Cambridge, 1922), p. 116; Asta 
| Kihlbom, A Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century English (Uppsala, 1926), p. viii. 
Cf. my “The Text of Margaret Paston’s Letters’, Medium Aivum, xviii (1949), 14. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. III, No. 11 (1952) 
4690.11 14 
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crude and unpractised look of the hand, in contrast to the more or less 
clerkly scripts of a great many of the letters. 

I believe it can be shown that these two letters do not in fact stand alone, 
but that they must be considered together with eleven other letters or parts 
of letters. These, although showing some variations in style of writing, 
spelling, and linguistic forms, are homogeneous enough to justify the view 
that they were written by one hand. For a full exposition of a problem of 
this kind, in which handwriting is an essential factor, illustrations are, of 
course, indispensable; but as they are unfortunately impracticable here | 
must rely on the other main features of the series to support this opinion. 
I think that agreements in spelling and language are sufficient, even without 
the similarity of handwriting, to establish my point. 

Particulars of the series, which I have arranged in groups according to 
especially close likenesses, are as follows: 


Letter no. in 


Gairdner’s editions Approx. number MS. and folio 
Ed, 2 (1901) Ed. 3 (1904) of words (all B.M. Additional) 
A. 617 721 1,110 34,889 ff. 83¥-84" 
629 733 840 » FE. 95%-96" 
Br. 601 704 80 » or 
(last 5 MS. lines) 
B22." LXXXIII 761 175 »  £. 206% 
(postscript only) 
Cc. 684 79° 360 27,445 f. 53 
685 791 750 » £ 54 
695 803 550 » ff. 58 
D. LXXXV 789 790 34,889 f. 130 
+27,445 f. 52 
58 870 440 34,888 f. 22 
836 952 150 27,446 f. 27 
858 974 170 » » 2 
859 975 400 » £ 47 
933 1,056 660 » ff. 93 


The general characteristics of handwriting common to all groups are 
these: letters are clumsily formed; down-strokes are heavy and bold, but 
irregular in length and not always parallel to each other; size, slope, and 
spacing vary a good deal, so that the total effect is rough and untidy, though 
generally fluent enough. There are some distinctive letter-forms: 3, 


1 I subdivide this group because the two passages differ in general style much more 
than the members of any other group. No. 601 is stiff and upright, the other much 
more fluent and sloping; and there are minor spelling differences. But likeness of size 
and letter-formation justifies the association, which simplifies classification. 
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which is very frequent, ends in a strong, tapering, very slightly curved 
down-stroke; A ends in a similar stroke, which is often almost vertical; w 
is most commonly shaped like three loops, the last formed by an indented 
down-stroke ; the tail of yy curves strongly to the left. A capital S of sigma 
form is rather frequent, especially in groups C and D, within sentences as 
well as initially. Abbreviations are unusually frequent, especially for m and 
n, for re, and for -is/-ys: for the nasals the form may be a more or less 
horizontal superior line, or, after letters such as a, u, e, the off-stroke may 
be carried back over the preceding letter; this latter type is especially 
conspicuous. 

The following lists compare a number of features of spelling, sounds, 
and inflexions, typical of the two letters of group A which form the 
starting-point of this study, with the conditions in other groups. As the 
four groups differ so much in length, numerical statistics of the occurrence 
of particular forms are of very limited significance, but they may sometimes 
be useful as a general indication of practice. The treatment is not meant to 
be anything like exhaustive: it covers only a small number of points which, 
in comparison with the general practice of scribes in this collection, have 
something individual about them.' 


Spelling 
(a) Abbreviation of m 
A: hym occurs 17 times in the two letters, the full form never; hem 5 times, 
them 4, against a single them (617/38, where it is corrected from there and so 
abnormal). Other cases affecting -m final in sound are cume (3), sum, am (4), 
cam, grandam. 'The only words in which -m is written are tyme (3) and schame. 
Within the word also, generally at the end of a syllable, abbreviation is common: 
especially in remembyre (with related forms, 6 times), also acumyrd ‘encum- 
bered’, recumpensyd. B: hym (2), hem (2), them, sum, am; only terme full. 
C: hym (15), them (2), sum(e) (5), cum (3), am (5), cam; of which only them (2) 
and kam occur in full. Other words—/rom, hom (4), same, schame (2), terme (2), 
tyme (2), whom—are written out. Within the word, remembyre (with related 
forms, 11), akumbyre. D: hym (25), them (3), hem, sum (2), cum (2), am (2); 


? For the sake of brevity and simplicity [ have thought it best to omit exact references 
in most cases. Where they are desirable for special reasons I give the number of the 
letter in Gairdner’s second edition, followed by the line. (References to no. 684, of which 
Gairdner prints only an abstract, are to lines of the manuscript.) Otherwise, numbers 
in brackets are numbers of occurrences, and are given only when a form occurs more 
than once. 

All citations of forms rest on a new transcript of the manuscripts. I am obliged to 
officials of the British Museum, particularly to Mr. A. Mayor, for many courtesies. A 
considerable number of readings correct errors of Fenn and Gairdner, but for the most 
part I have not thought it necessary to point them out here. 

The classification is to some extent arbitrary, since some of the spellings obviously 
carry implications about sounds; but discussion of such points goes beyond my object here. 
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of which hym, them (5), com, am also occur in full. Other words—cam (3), deme 
(2), from (3), grandam (also grandham), hom(e) (2), whom (3)—are written out, 
Within the word, remembyre (3), recummawnd. 


(6) Abbreviation of n 
A: pan/yan/3zan ‘then’ (12), wan (3), can(n)e (2), zeuen (2), men (2), man, oftyn, 
wrytyn appear only abbreviated. Some words occur in both forms—myn (3), 
myn (6); others—arn (4), ben (5), on (7), &c.—always in full. There is only one 
case of in, and that not certain, but 23 of in. Of all cases of final -n, 30 forms 
are abbreviated, 77 written out. Again, as with m, there are numerous abbrevia- 
tions within the word—seruantys, pow[n]tementys. B: can (2), wo(o)man (2), 
wretyn (2); munday. Beside in (3) is ynne—-all in B 2. Other words are written 
out—gowne, non (2), on, towne (2). C: yan (4), w(h)an (3), can, mon (2), syn. 
Both types occur in in (17), in (4), yne; myn (3), myn (4); man (4), man; wretyn 
(2), wretyn; sen, sen ‘saint’. Full forms are usual in most words—on (10), don (3), 
possessyon (4), &c. Of all cases of final -n, 40 are abbreviated, 59 written out. 
Within the word, n is abbreviated in informed, construe, konsyens, contre, pownt- 
ment, &c. D: yan (3), whan, can (7), myn (3). Both types occur in in (21), 
in (4); man (2), man (2); men (2), men (4); an (2), an (3). Full forms are usual 
in most words—on (18), don (3), ben (8), seyn(e) (4), &c. Of all cases of final -n, 
48 are abbreviated, 85 written out. Within the word abbreviation is very fre- 
quent—consyderyng, convey, cuntre, feffement, iantylwoman, runlet, seruant, 
undyrestande, &c. 
(c) Abbreviation, by flourished r, of re 

A: This often represents a syllable, especially commonly in remembyre, also in 
reseyued 617/74, 76, brethele 617/84, wrete (pret. pl.) 617/92, cuntre 617/105, 
breke 629/52, recumpensyd 629/61, &c. Final -r is nearly always flourished. In 
view of its common use for undoubted re elsewhere, it should presumably be 
so transcribed finally also. B: Cremelle, wretyn (2), rewerens. C: remembyre, 
grete ‘greet’, gret ‘great’, reuerens, dyscresyon, contre, stereng ‘stirring’, &c. D: 
remembyre, recummawnd, prey, red, gretys, cuntre, requere, rehersyd, &c. 


(d) Abbreviation, by final loop, of -ts/-ys (-es) is so common in all groups in 
the genitive and the plural of nouns as to need no illustration. In A only it is 
occasionally used also for the verb ‘is’: Jt tys 617/90, yt tys 617/105, yttys 
629/56, 70, 76. (These are all misread by Gairdner, following Fenn.) 

(e) Initial front spirant in ye, &c. 

A: 3 is almost always used in 3e, zow, jour, jet, zeue, &c., though y is not entirely 
unknown—e.g. your 629/86. There are several examples, such as ye 629/40, of 
an original } modified by a curving tail to look like y, and in at least one case 
(jow 629/77) 3 is written over a half-finished ». B: The two passages in the 
pgrou differ on this point. B 2 has 3 regularly—3e, jow, jet, zardys; but in B 1 
p is used in pow (2), pour (3), and in two other cases a tail has been added to 
it to make it look like y, as in a few examples in A. C: 3 is usual—3e, jow, jour, 
jowyrs, zere, zet. But there are at least three cases of y in your in no. 695. D: 
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3 is almost always used—je, ow, jour, zelow, zere, zesterday. But yy appears 
very rarely, as yow 859/4. 


(f) Initial dental spirant in the, &c. 

A: y is very frequent (some 88) in y*, y’, yat, yan. A real } also occurs, much 
less often (some 29).' In these words th- is used rarely—only 7 times, in the 
only. All other words, however, have th- regularly—thys, there, thynke, &c. 
There is an isolated case of 3 in 3an ‘then’ 629/57. B: B 1 uses p in p*, p‘; th in 
thys. B 2 uses y in y* (4), y* (5), beside th in the (4), as well as in other words 
such as thys, there, them. C: y is very frequent (some 96) in y’, y‘, yat, yan, 
and appears once in yere ‘there’; th is normal in they, thys, there, but appears 
once in the; pP does not occur. D: y is almost always used (90) in y*, y‘, yat, 
yan, once in yem ‘them’. There is perhaps only one case of b—p* 859/23. In 
the and that th appears 36 times, all but three of them in no. 933. It is regular 
in other words such as they, thys, there. 


(g) Initial spirant in shall, should 


A: The usual spelling is x—xal, xale, xalle (g in all), xuld (20). But schuld 
appears twice (617/12, 16). In all other words the sound is represented by sch. 
B: Both passages use x—-xale, xuld (5). C: sch is regular—schal(le) (5), schuld 
(10), and once schull corrected from schuld (684/5). D: sch is frequent—schal(le) 
(6), schuld (3). But sh also appears, in nos. 836, 859, and 933 only—shal(/e) (4), 
shuld (8). In these same three letters, also, sh appears in words which elsewhere 
have sch—she, shortly, shew. 


(h) sch for ch 


A: sch is common, though by no means regular, where ch would be normal. 
It occurs both in originally English words, as schese ‘choose’ 617/25, mysche 
‘much’ 629/77, and in French loan-words like scharge, -yd (6 in all), schanseler 
(2), and medially in towscheyng ‘touching’ 617/5. B: The only case is kersche 
‘kerchief’ 601/69. C: scharge occurs 4 times—684/5, 7, 10; 685/16. D: There 
are 4 cases in no. LXXXV—Schamlet ‘camlet’ 1. 13, schesyng 1. 41, schoryle 
‘churl’ 1. 42, marschandys |. 43; and one in no. 58—schange |. 36. 


(t) w- representing OE. hw- 

A: wan (3), wat (8), wych, were. (where 617/3 is written for ‘were’.) Less fre- 
quent is wh—where (2), whyle, wheythere. There is no trace of the gh- qwh- 
spellings which. appear elsewhere in the collection. B: No instance. C: wan (2), 
wat (5), wyche (2). (wheresse 695/21 is written for ‘worse’.) Also whan, whyche 
(2), where (3). D: wyche (5), wythe ‘white’, wyteson ‘Whitsun’, beside whyche 
(13), where, whan, why, whythere ‘whether’. (swhereys 58/12 is written for 
‘swears’ .) 


It is not always easy to be sure whether y or ) is meant. I have counted as y any 
letter formed by a short oblique stroke above the line followed by a long oblique stroke 
with a curving tail; as ) any letter formed by a long vertical stroke to the right upper 
part of which a loop is added. 
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(j) Front or back spirant followed by ¢, in right, thought, &c. 

A: The normal spelling is th(e)—myth(e) (6), nythe, ryth(e) (8), bowthe, browthe 
(2), thowthe. Exceptions are nowte 629/37, 42; howte ‘ought’ 629/20. Final -t is 
also spelt the in wrythe ‘write’ 617/30. B: The only case is mythe. Wrythe also 
occurs. C: mythe (2), ryth, bowthe. Also rythgh 685/6. Final -t is often spelt 
th(e)}—abowthe, conseythe, cownforth, profythe. ‘Write’ appears variously— 
wryth(e) (4), wrytgh, wrythtyng, wrythtyth. D: There is a break in usage within 
the group. In nos. LXXXV and 58 the usual spelling is th(e)—myth, nythe, 
browthe; though rytgh occurs twice. In the other letters of the group the usual 
spelling is ght—ryght (3), myght, nowght; though owte, thowt occur in no. 859 
and dowtere in no. 933. (Streytte 933/36 may be affected by ‘strait’.) Final -2 is 
sometimes spelt in each of these ways in the respective sub-groups—aryth(e), 
wythe ‘white’, abowthe, owthe ‘out’ in nos. LXXXV and 58, wryght, abowght, 
dowghttys ‘doubts’ in the others. 


(k) Superfluous h 
A: Both initially and medially h is occasionally written superfluously—hese 
‘ease’, howte ‘ought’, wehere ‘were’, suher ‘sure’, suerhere ‘surer’. B: here ‘before’. 
C: hend, hus ‘us’. D: here ‘before’, hatlase, howyth, hawnt ‘aunt’, hesy; h is 
omitted in vmble, ave in no. 859. 


(1) Doubling of letters before endings 
A: Before the abbreviation for -ys the last letter of the word-stem is often 
doubled—/renddys, goddys, thynggys, worddys; and the same doubling occa- 


sionally appears before other endings—enddyd, 3elddyng, holppyn, longgyth. B: . 


thynggys, tydynggys. C: goddys, thynggys; fynddyng, thynkkyth. D: doughttys, 
zerddys, landdys, poynttys; belonggyng, brynggare. In a general way this practice 
seems to arise from an attempt to indicate that the preceding vowel is short. 
In no. 684, for example, there is a clear distinction between goddys ‘God’s’ (2) 
and godys, goodys (3) ‘goods’. But this can hardly apply to words like doughttys, 
poynttys; and in no. 629 and elsewhere the singular corresponding to worddys 
is woord. 


(m) Intervocalic d 

A: Between vowels, in words where th would be historically correct, d appears 
occasionally, especially before abbreviated -er—nowder 617/14, toder 629/43, also 
todere 629/38, beside much more frequent th as in nowthere 629/49, othere 
629/48, &c. Where d is historical, in words like moder, gader, togeder, it is 
regularly written. B: No instance of d. Othere and brothere occur. C: broder 
684/3 (also brodthere 684/13), owder 695/35, beside more frequent forms with 
normal th. D: fardest LXXXV/61, forderawnce 859/15 probably do not belong 
here. No alternative forms occur, and words like othere and brothere have th 
regularly. Mothere occurs once 933/23, beside modyres 1. 37. 


(n) Spelling of ‘would’ 
A: The usual form is woold (15), though wold does occur 5 times, all in no. 617. 
B: woold only. C: woold only (8). D: woold only (14). 
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(0) Ending -ing 
This appears sporadically spelt eng. A: payeng 629/48. C: ocapyeng 684/3, 
remembereng 685/7, stereng 685/54. D: prayeng LXXXV/2. 


Sounds 


(a) Spellings showing e for earlier short 7, especially but not exclusively in 

open syllables, appear in some words regularly in all groups, in others spora- 
dically. 
A: wete (3), wrete (pret. pl.), leuery, probably stekyd. (wrytyn occurs 629/6, but 
it is a correction of wryte, which was first written as a present tense and then 
changed, by interlined haue, to haue wrytyn.) B: wretyn (2). C: wet(e) (3), 
wretyn, wretyn (2), mend, stereng, probably also in the first syllable of the proper 
name pekerenggys 685/45. Whether Jeke (2), lekke ‘like’ (all three in no. 695) 
belongs here is doubtful; but the spelling with double & at least suggests that it 
may have contained a short vowel. The single example of keynd ‘kind’ 685/64 
is also of doubtful meaning: cf. beyn ‘to be’ 617/7. D: wete, wette, wretyn, 
wretyn (2); leue 58/34 is uncertain—it may mean ‘live’, and so belong here, but 
it may almost equally well mean ‘stay’, ME. lgven < OE. l¥fan. Probably thenke 
933/41 belongs here. The significance of lyeke wyesse 933/24 is obscure. Lyvery 
and mynde (5) also occur. 


(6) The words ‘such’ and ‘much’ appear thus: 
A: schecheon, apparently ‘such a one’, soche, myche, mysche. B: soche. C: soche 
(3), myche (6). D: soche, suche, mych(e) (6). ‘Which’ is w(h)yche throughout. 
(c) ‘Self’ is invariably sy/f(f)e—6 in A, 4 in D. 
(d) The sound corresponding to French o7 is spelt ow in a few cases. 
A: pow[n]tementys 629/55. B: cownyd ‘coined’ LXXXIII/68. C: powntment 
695/40. 
(e) ‘Occupy’ is spelt ocapy in C (684/3) and D (859/13). 


(f) ‘Conscience’ is spelt conschens twice in A (617/51, 94), and once in C 
(695/23) Ronsyens has been written over konschens. 


Forms 

Nouns 

The vowel of the genitive and plural inflexions, in the comparatively rare 
cases when these forms are not abbreviated, is represented overwhelmingly by 
y. The following are examples only—A: moderys, wyvys, lossys. (wyses 629/13 
is corrected from weyes.) B: clothys. C: spysys, howsys, busschysse. D: knavys. 
But some words, especially those of French origin, or native words ending in 
a vowel or -r, have simple -s—A: maters, fabyls, ymagynacyons; neybors. C: 
nobyls, grawntsyers; days, faders. D: pateyns, caryars, desyers; modyrs. 
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Pronouns 

(a) The oblique cases of the 3rd person pl. are distributed thus (ignoring 
abbreviations as irrelevant)—A: hem (5), them (5, of which one, 617/40, replaces 
a cancelled hem). B: hem (2), them. C: them (4). D: hem, them (8). 


(6) The oblique cases of the 1st person pl. often have unusual long forms; 
abbreviated forms are noticed separately because the combination of v and the 
looped abbreviation for -us is particularly conspicuous—A: wus, vus. C: hus, 
vs (4), vus (10). D: ous, vus (3). 


Verbs 
(a) 3rd sg. present indicative. 

A: The regular ending is -th, often spelt -the—doth, hath, knowyth, &c.; also 
gothe, sethe, plesythe, trustythe, &c. There are two endingless forms in no. 629: 
me thynke |. 3 (which, of course, is common in ME.) and, much more strangely, 
haue |. 44, which looks like a mere slip—. . . he hath bowthe hym a leuery in 
Bromeholme pryory & haue zeuen vpe p* woord. B: The single example is hathe. 
C: The almost universal form is -th(e)—hath, demyth, nedyth, &c.; hathe, suethe, 
tellythe, &c. There are one or two odd forms, such as wrythetyth 685/27, 
evidently a mere confusion of spelling, beside wrytht in |. 7 of the same letter. 
In view of the absence of syncopated forms elsewhere, this latter is presumably 
also a spelling error. D: The commonest form is -th(e)—hath, howyth, semyth, 
&c.; sethe, trustythe, berythe, &c. One or two spellings with -t are presumably 
errors—levyt LXXXV/65, scheweyt 58/23. The total number of -th(e) and -t 
forms is 18. There are also 14 forms in -s—LXXXV: partys 26, gretys 48, prays 
49, Recummawnddys 71. 58: swhereys 12, thynkkys 14, has 38. 858: has 11. 
933: Semys 13, 24, 51, makys 24, seruys 35, hasse 59. In addition, a few ending- 
less forms, the meaning of which is not clear, appear in no. LXXXV only— 
recummawnd 44, pray 45, 46, send 48, byd 51, 55. 


(5) -n endings in infin., pres. pl., pret. pl., and strong past part. 
A: Infin.—only beyn ‘to be’ 617/7, beside be (10). Pres. pl.—only arn (4).' 
Pret. pl.—wern (3), beside w(h)ere (3). Past part.—ben (4), be (14); don, do (3); 
born, holppyn, zeuen (2), wrytyn. Other strong participles are endingless—bownd, 
ownd, begune. The -n forms occur mostly, but by no means exclusively, before 
a vowel or h-, or at the end of a sentence.” A special case is provided by reduced 
forms of have, which appears as a or an according to the following sound— 
abe(n) (7) ‘have been’, an had ‘have had’. B: The only relevant forms are two 
cases of the past part. wretyn, beside be, do, forebore. There is one case each 
of abe, an had. C: Pres. pl.—arn (2), ben, beside be (3). Pret. pl—No -mn forms; 


* Gairdner’s reading (following Fenn) greveth 617/52 is evidently wrong, but it is not 
certain what is right. The scribe seems to have written gereued, then to have written -th 
over the -d, and finally to have crossed out the -th, leaving gereue. One of the horizontal 
cancelling strokes stands above the line, and might be interpreted as an abbreviation for 
-n; but in view of the rarity of the -n ending it is more likely that none was intended here. 

? For an example of indifference to the following sound, cf. 629/19 f.: yf amy thyng 
haue be a mysse any othere wyse yan yt howte to haue ben be fore thys... . 
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were occurs. Past part.—ben (4), be (3); don (3), do; wretyn (3), brokyn, on- 
knowyn, spokyn. Others endingless—for3et, tak(k)e. Aben occurs once. D: Infin. 
—only moun 858/15 (followed by be). Pres. pl.—arn. Pret. pl.—werene, beside 
were (2). Past part.— ben (8), don (3), knowyn (2), seyn(e) (4), wretyn, -yn (3 in 
all), booryn, brokyn, comyn, ffallyn. Endingless are com, woond. There is one 
case each of aben, adon, a cleymed.' 


(c) Forms of the pres. pl. of ‘to be’. 
A: arn (4). B: No instance. C: arn (2), ben, be (3). D: arn. 


From this summary it is apparent that, though the four groups are not 
strictly homogeneous in all details, they agree remarkably in most of the 
important features of spelling and language, and they also share a few 
minor idiosyncrasies. The main points of difference are these: Spelling: 
(a) A and B generally use x- in xal(/e), xuld, C and D use sch-, sh-. (6) 
Only B, and there only no. 601, uses p instead of 3. (c) Only A uses p with 
any frequency for the dental spirant ; and, on the other hand, D (specifically 
no. 933) uses th- much more than the rest. (d) Only D, and that not 
everywhere, uses -ght for spirant+t. (e) A has a much smaller proportion 
of abbreviated forms of im than the rest. Forms: (a) Only C has no hem 
forms in the 3rd person pl. pronoun (but numbers are too small for 
this to be significant). (b) Only D has the ending -s in the 3rd sg. pres. 
indic. of verbs. (c) Only D has - forms exclusively in the past participles 
ben, don. 

Against these differences stand the following important points of agree- 
ment: Spelling: (a) Frequency of abbreviation throughout, especially of 
the nasals and re. (b) General use of 3 for initial [j]. (c) General use of 
y- for pb- in common words. (d) Frequent use of w- for hw-. (e) Wide- 
spread use of -th(e) for spirant +7. (f) Frequent doubling of consonant 
symbol before inflexional endings. (g) Regularity of the spelling woold. 
(h) Agreement between spellings of final -t and of spirant+¢. Sounds: 
(a) Regularity of e in wete, wretyn. (b) Consistency of the unusual forms 
sylf(f)e, myche, and near-consistency of soche. Forms: (a) Regularity of 
~ys in noun endings. (b) General use of both hem and them. (c) General use 
of the unusual wus. (d) Widespread use of -th(e) in 3rd sg. pres. indic. 
(e) Limitation of -n forms of verbs, except in the past part., virtually to 
forms of ‘to be’. 

The particular combination of details here is highly characteristic, and 

' This very limited use of -n endings, except in the past part., contrasts markedly with 
the practice of some other scribes of Margaret’s letters. The writer of nos. 56, 59 PS, 
and 67, writing in 1448, uses -n forms of many verbs, e.g. infins. acordyn, ben, byen, don, 
entren, getyn, gon, 3evyn, heryn, laten, maken, sellyn, sesyn, seyn, speken, tellyn, teryn. Of 
the verbs which may take -n forms he uses 52 -n forms against 39 endingless in parts 
other than the part participle (but he does not use wern). Other details I hope to give 
in a forthcoming article elsewhere. 
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strongly supports the impression given by the handwriting that all these 
groups come from a single hand. But it would obviously be more satis- 
factory if the inconsistencies which exist could be related to particular 
circumstances of some kind. Some of them, at any rate, can be. 

One fact is of the highest importance. The first three groups were 
written on behalf of Margaret Paston; but all the letters in group D were 
written by Edmond Paston, one of her sons ‘whether the third or fourth 
is not clear), on his own account.! They are all signed by him except no. 836. 
That is unmistakably in the same hand as the rest, and its contents suit the 
attribution perfectly. 

Not all the letters can be dated precisely, for most of them, as usual, 
refer only to saints’ days with no indication of the year. The firmest of all 
is no. 836, which bears the unusual subscription wretyn the Saterdaye the 
xxj daye of August A° E iiij“ xix®:? ie. 1479. According to Gairdner’s 
dating, the letters of the series were written in the following order: 601, 
3 April 1469. 617, 1469. 629, 22-30 September 1469. LXXXIII, 28 
October 1470. LXXXV, 18 November 1471. 684, 20 November 1471 (?). 
685, 29 November 1471. 695, 5 June 1472. 58, probably 1475.3 836, 
21 August 1479. 858, uncertain, perhaps about 1481. 859, between 1481 
and 1484. 933, before, but probably not long before, 1493. 

Most of these dates seem to be as near to accuracy as we can at present 
reach. Gairdner’s doubt about the year of no. 684 is hardly necessary, since 
the style of handwriting is so close, even in small details, to that of no. 
LXXXV that the two letters are more likely than not to have been written 
within a few days of each other. But I am not satisfied about no. 58, which, 
for reasons which will shortly appear, I believe to be earlier than 1475. 

In the light of the dates as they stand, the peculiarities of the various 
groups fall into place remarkably well. The short concluding passage of 
no. 601, awkwardly written and confused in the use of }, comes first. 
Nos. 617 and 629 (group A, our starting-point) follow later in the same 

year. The postscript to no. LXXXIII, which differs in no significant 
feature, is just over a year later. The sub-groups B 1 and B 2 are thus 
separated by some eighteen months, and the two letters of group A come 
between them. The three letters of group C fall within a few months, 
from November 1471 (over a year later than B 2) to June 1472. Just before 
the beginning of group C comes the first letter of group D, written by 


1 Gairdner spells the name Edmund; but he himself writes Edmond. 

? Even more unusual at this date is the use of Arabic numerals here. The day was 
first wrongly numbered xxiij, then the last two letters were struck out and the preceding 
one lengthened to j; and to make sure, :21- was written above the resulting xxj. The 
subscription is in a different ink from the letter proper, but in the same hand. 

3 This is Gairdner’s corrected date in his third edition, based on comparison with the 
situation indicated in no. 760 (3rd ed. no. 873). 
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Edmond on his own account in November 1471; and the rest of group D 
extends over a considerable, but uncertain, period. Comparison of this 
dating with the differences of spelling among the groups shows the follow- 
ing agreements : (a) The change of x- to sch-, apart from rare examples in 
A, comes in the interval between October 1470 and November 1471. The 
further change from sch- to sh-, within group D, is established before 
1479. (b) Confusion between p and 3 does not survive 1469. (c) The 
change from -th(e) to -ght to represent spirant+-¢ appears first, after a long 
gap, in 1479. (d) The use of sch for ch no longer appears in 1479 or later. 
(e) The increased use of th- in no. 933 is separated by several years from 
the rest of the group. 

These differences, then, are not scattered at random among the letters, 
but are seen to be a series of similar changes, without relapses into earlier 
practice, all tending in the same direction—away from old-fashioned and 
provincial spellings towards a more usual, presumably a more orthodox 
or ‘metropolitan’, practice. They are therefore quite compatible with the 
view that one hand wrote all the letters. Moreover, several of these changes 
take place within group D itself, and there can be no doubt that all the letters 
in that group are autographs of Edmond Paston; so that it is all the easier 
to believe that he made similar changes in some of his habits of writing in 
the years before 1471.' 

More distinctive than any of these is the appearance of -s endings in the 
3rd sg. pres. indic. of verbs. This appears first, several times, in no. 
LXXXV, of November 1471. It does not occur in any letter of group C, 
though two of the letters in that group were apparently written within ten 
days of no. LXXXV. It is frequent in the remainder of group D. The 
distinction here, of course, is not of mere date, but of generation. Edmond, 
writing his own letter to his elder brother John on 18 November 1471, 
wrote partys, gretys, prays, Recummawnddys. Writing on behalf of his 
mother, presumably at her dictation, on 20 and 29 November, he wrote 
hath, causythe, thynkkyth, demyth, &c. No -s forms ever appear in any of 
the letters he wrote for Margaret. This is a most unusually precise indica- 
tion of the status of the -s ending among speakers of different ages at a 
particular place and time. Much less important, but showing a similar 
trend, is the consistency of ben, don in Edmond’s own letters compared 
with the variation ben/be, don/do in the others. 

We do not know how old Edmond Paston was in 1469. He was evidently 
living at home, but hoping to enter an Inn of Chancery ; for his elder brother 
John writes to the eldest, Sir John, apparently in May: ‘I pray yow purvey 


* It is very remarkable that a closely similar set of spelling changes (from x- to sh-, 
from p- to th-, from -th to -ght, and another not represented here, from 3- to y-) appears 
in a series of letters written for Margaret Paston, probably by a single unknown hand, 
between 1448 and 1453. Details will be given in the forthcoming article already mentioned. 
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what Ine yat my brodyr Edmund shall be in for he losythe sore hys tyme 
her I promyse yow I pray yow send me word by the next messenger yat 
Comyth and I shall eythyr send hym or bryng hym up wyth me to London’ 
(no. 607, 3rd ed. no. 710). His own letter (no. LXXXV) of November 
1471 to John II shows that he probably entered Staple Inn, for he sends 
five shillings to the Principal ‘in parte of payment’; but he is now in search 
of employment away from home: ‘I pray 3ow and 3e can get me any pro- 
fytabyl servyce a saye . . . I woold haue rytgh an hesy seruyse tyl I were 
owthe of detys.’ He is still living in his mother’s house on 8 July 1472, 
when John II reports to Sir John that, in consequence of disputes with 
James Gloys, his mother’s chaplain, ‘many qwarellys ar pyekyd to get my 
brodyr E and me ought of hyr howse . . . i feythe ye must purvey for my 
brodyr E to go over with you, or he is on don’ (no. 697, 3rd ed. no. 805). 
‘Over’ means to Calais; and the next mention of Edmond comes in a 
letter of 21 September 1472 (no. 701, 3rd ed. no. 809) from John II to Sir 
John at Calais, in a list of names ‘to whyche persons I prey yow to comand 
me’. Edmond is still in Calais on 5 July 1473, for no. 727 (3rd ed. no. 
836) is addressed to him there by Sir John, who writes from London. In 
1474, however, he is in London from July to November (nos. 739, 745, 
747, 3rd ed. nos. 850, 856, 858). In January 1475 he is back in Norwich 
(no. 750, 3rd ed. no. 861), but from February to June in London again, 
and intending to return to Calais (nos. 753, 760, 3rd. ed. nos. 864, 873). 
His next appearance in the letters, however, is in Norfolk in February 1477 
(no. 786, 3rd ed. no. goo), and the frequent later references to him show that 
he remained there, at least for most of his time: there is no later word of 
travels to London or beyond. 

No. 58, in language and handwriting, is particularly close to no. LXXXV, 
and shares with it a number of features which are lacking in the later letters 
of group D. In spelling, for instance, these two use sch- in ‘shall’ against 
the later sh-, sch for ch, -th(e) instead of -ght. It seems likely, therefore, that 
they were not written four years apart. Gairdner’s tentative dating of no. 
58 in 1475 rests on the proposed voyage of Edmond and John II to Calais; 
but there is nothing specific about this in the letter. Edmond is still 
discontented at home. He writes from Mautby, his mother’s estate: ‘I 
troste my foret[uJne schale be better yan euer to leue thus here’, in much 
the same spirit as no. LXXXV, and he speaks resentfully of Gloys’s in- 
fluence with his mother, in 2 way which recalls no. 701. It is true that he 
contemplates a journey: ‘I schal enforeme 30w at my comyng wyche schalle 
be on wedynsday next’; but it does not read like the plan of a young man 
setting out for service in Calais. The most likely date seems to me to be 
1472. John II, to whom the letter is addressed, was iii Norfolk in that year, 
but may well have been away from Mautby. The ate is Whitsun Eve, 
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16 May in 1472. If this is right, the two early letters of group D fall 
within six months in 1471-2, exactly the period covered by group C, which 
they so closely resemble. After them comes a long break, up to 1479, 
during which we have no letters of Edmond’s preserved. 

That differences of usage should appear after an interval of seven years 
is natural enough; and since Edmond spent the greater part of that time 
away from home, at Calais and in London, it is reasonable to attribute to 
his wider experience some at least of the impulse towards change, as well 
as its particular direction. It is seldom, indeed, that changes in scribal 
habits can be so satisfactorily associated with known events in the writer’s 
life. The earlier break, too, before no. LXXXV, which separates groups 
Aand B from groups C and D, may very well owe something to Edmond’s 
residence at Staple Inn in 1470-1. It is not irrelevant to a study of this 
kind that he shows himself unusually conscious of fashion in language. In 
no. LXXXV, having asked his brother to choose for him ‘a gown of puke’ 
which he has asked one Parker to lend him, he goes on: ‘and yf yat he wyl 
not be cryst calkestokke on hys hed yat is schoryle in englyshe yt is a terme 
new browthe vp wyth my marschandys of norwyche.’! 

It is evident, then, that nos. 617 and 629 cannot be regarded as autograph 
letters of Margaret Paston. 

? Gairdner misreads (1. 42) calkestowe over hys hed, but in his index makes no attempt 
to explain calkestowe. The final -e is preceded by a ligature which is certainly -kk-, the 
first k, as often at this date, being incomplete so that the combination is rather like some 
forms of w. The first part of the compound word is less certain. Edmond seems first 
to have written caue-, then to have written -/k- (not, I think, w, though it is perhaps just 
possible) over the -u-. In any case he clearly means castock ‘cabbage-stalk’, recorded in 
various forms from the fourteenth century, mainly in the north (v. O.E.D. s.v.). Gairdner 
also misreads the next word as over. It might be so read in some hands (the -z has a tail 
carried back), but comparison with other forms in the letter shows that on is meant. 
Schoryle: ‘churl’. 








THE DECLINE OF ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE 
IN THE MIDDLE YEARS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By ANDREW M. WILKINSON 


Satyr sing Lachrime, thou’rt dead in Law, 
Thy fatal Hour draws on, 
The Lines of thine own Exit draw, 
And tell how thou’rt undone. 
DANIEL DEFOE: An Elegy on the Author of the True-born 
Englishman (1704).' 


I 


OW was Satire undone—not in Defoe’s time (he indeed proclaims 

its resurrection in The Storm shortly afterwards),? but by a gradual 
process which becomes marked four or five decades after the Elegy was 
written ? 

The deaths of Pope in 1744, and of Swift in the following year, mark the 
end of what Scott called the Golden Age of English Satire. And the decline 
which we notice about that time is not only a decline in standards, but 
also in the number of verse-writers who exhibit a satiric reaction to life. 
We may note that R. P. Bond’s Register of Burlesque Poems? records sixty- 
five such poems between 1730 and 1739, and only thirty-five between 
1740 and 1749. A detailed examination‘ of the writers listed in the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography will confirm that this is representative of Satire as a 
whole; it was falling off in the forties, it was at its lowest ebb in the fifties: 
and, though there was some recovery after that, in part centred at various 
times round Churchill, Anstey, Mason, and, in the nineties, round the 
example of Juvenal, yet it never regained its former importance, either in 
the number of its practitioners in proportion to the number of poets writ- 
ing, or in the value of their work. 

The social importance of Satire had usually been accepted in the Augus- 
tan Age, when it was ranged with the Law and the Church as one of the 
three guardians of the moral order. Satire was a ‘sacred weapon’s and also 
‘a shining supplement to public laws’,® for, as the Tatler said : “The greatest 


? A True Collection of the Writings of the Author of the True-born Englishman (London, 
1705), p. 67. 

? Ibid., p. 99. 

3 English Burlesque Poetry 1700-1750 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), part ii. 

* As in the present writer’s unpublished ‘Satire’s View of Reason and Sentimentism in 
the Eighteenth Century’. 

5 Pope, Epilogue to the Satires, ii. 212. ® Young, The Universal Passion, i. 12. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. III, No. 11 (1952) 
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evils in human society are such as no law can come at.’ ‘On such an occa- 
sion’, it continued, ‘shall it be possible for the malefactor to escape?! The 
question was merely rhetorical. Further, ridicule was claimed as a test of 
truth ;? and in some of his more enthusiastic moments there seems to have 
been little the Satirist would not claim for his muse. Many of those who 
criticized him did so because he misused his weapon and not because that 
weapon was considered ineffective.t Doubting Thomases existed indeed: 
Swift thought that general satire was of no avail ;5 Steele felt that personal 
satire would probably have the opposite effect from that intended,® but 
the significant nature of this dilemma was not appreciated for many years, 
though logically it meant that the Satirist, a failure by his own principles, 
forfeited his right to practise.? It was only after the death of Pope, whose 
satire seemed so effective that it silenced criticism on this score, that doubts 
were expressed by more than a single voice. Much of later opinion was 
summed up by Cowper in The Task,® though one must not forget that it 
had always been part of the Satirist’s pose to lament the degeneracy of the 
times, and his inability to reform them.° 

The decline of Satire was not, however, due to any criticism or opposi- 
tion it encountered ;!° rather was it the result of that revised estimate of 
human nature which is at the root of what we customarily term ‘sentiment- 
alism’. 

II 


‘Sentimentalism’ is an unfortunate term, owing to its modern associa- 
tions. It derives from ‘sentiment’, which, as Lord Kames tells us, ‘is 


' No. 61. 

2 The idea was introduced by Shaftesbury. See Essay on the Characteristics of Wit and 
Humour (London, 1709), pt. i, sect. i. 

3 See, for example, J. Brown, Essay on Satire in Warburton’s edition of Pope’s Works 
(London, 1751), iii. 

* Cf. Blackmore’s Satire against Wit (London, 1700). 

5 ‘Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders do generally discover everybody’s face but 
their own.’ Battle of the Books (Preface). 

® Tatler, 71. 

7 Cf. Defoe: ‘The End of Satyr ought to be exposing Falshood, in order to Reformation. 
As all Warrings are unlawful whose aim is not Peace, so Satyrs not thus meant are no more 
Satyrs but Libels.’ A New Discovery of an Old Intreague (London, 1691), Preface. 

8 London, 1787. ‘The Time-Piece’, ll. 315-25. 

® Cf. Marston, The Scourge of Villanie (London, 1598), Sat. ii, ll. 157-60. 

© The journals in fact largely ignored Satire. In the Tatler there had been five papers 
(61, 63, 71, 74, 242) and in the Spectator seven (23, 150, 209, 249, 422, 445, 451) devoted 
for the most part to its theory and practice, with others on allied topics or containing 
incidental references. Now, the Adventurer (133) pointed out the superiority of the 
Moderns to the Ancients as writers of Comedy, Satire, and Burlesque; the World (9, 191), 
and Olla Podrida (21) suggested that Satire was of little use. But the following did not 
discuss it at all: Rambler, Connoisseur, Idler, Bee, Citizen of the World, Mirror, Lounger, 
Microcosm, and Observer (6 vols., 1798). 
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appropriated to such thoughts as are prompted by passion’.’ It covers 
most aspects of later eighteenth-century thought and feeling; and, while 
some of these exhibit ‘sentimentality’ in the modern sense, the general 
use of the word is a barrier to a fair examination of the period. In the 
present essay, therefore, the words ‘sentimentism’ and ‘sentimentist’ will 
be substituted for ‘sentimentalism’ and ‘sentimental’. 

The fundamental impulse of sentimentism is the belief that human 
feeling is good because man is good ;? the heart is his sufficient guide. And 
God becomes the Universal Benevolence. As the Rev. Henry Moore says; 


Rejoicing in the good, his hands bestow, 
Th’ Almighty Father looks well-pleas’d below; 
But chief, his fav’rite work to see, 
The pious, grateful, social Soul, 
Where tun’d to Nature’s harmony 
The softest, sweetest passions roll; 
That throbs in sympathy with woe, 
That flames with friendship’s holy glow, 
That swells with wishes unconfin’d 
To scatter blessings o’er Mankind, 
And, in divine resembling lines imprest, 
Leaves his own image on the gen’rous breast.* 


Consequently Hell ceases to be a consideration ; the anonymous writer of 
A Prospect of Futurity does not mention it, but speaks instead of 


The perfect Harmony that reigns above, 
Where the great Rule of Life is social Love.* 


The Rev. Thomas Morell finds it necessary to warn his readers as early as 
1732 that 

’Tis not all Cant, or sounds of empty Air, 

That from the warning Pulpit wounds the Ear, 

The very Word of Heav’n’s Almighty Lord, 

That pierceth deeper than the two-edg’d Sword, 

Threatens a living Lake of sulphurous Flame.‘ 


The Satirists find the religious beliefs of the sentimentist a subject for 
mockery. Pope tells of the chapel where 


To rest, the cushion and soft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite.° 


' Elements of Criticism, 4th ed. (Edinburgh, 1769), ii. 526 (Appendix). 

2 The point has been adequately discussed. See, for example, E. Bernbaum, The Drama 
of Sensibility (Boston, 1925), and H. N. Fairchild, Religious Trends in English Poetry (New 
York, 1939-49), 3 vols. 

3 ‘A Vernal Ode’, Poems Lyrical and Miscellaneous (London, 1803). 

* Miscellany Poems, on Moral Subjects (Chester, 1750). 

5 ‘On Hell’, Poems on Divine Subjects (London, 1732). ° Moral Essays, iv, ll. 149-59. 
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and Young asks ironically: 


Shall pleasures of a short duration chain 

A lady’s soul in everlasting pain? 

Will the great Author us poor worms destroy, 

For now and then a sip of transient joy? 

No, he’s for ever in a smiling mood; 

He’s like themselves, or how could he be good ? 
And they blaspheme, who blacker schemes suppose. 
Devoutly, thus, Jehovah they depose, 

The pure! the just! and set up, in his stead, 

A deity that’s perfectly well-bred.' 


‘A Barrister of the Middle-Temple’ advises women of fashion that they 
must boycott the church in favour of the playhouse if the preacher insists 
on speaking of Hell, and continue in this, 


till heaven he grants, 
For sinners made as well as saints; 
Which ne’er must shut its golden doors, 
Again good-natur’d Christian whores; 
The lewd, the shameless, the profane, 
From Phillips down to Lady V——ne, 
For mercy if at last they cry, 
And rubbing hard their stubborn eye, 
Squeeze out one tear before they die, 
They mount to bliss, when fate does call; 
From cards, from brothels—sins and all.” 


Cowper, also, is ironic about this ‘good-natured age’: 


But now—yes, now— 
We are become so candid and so fair, 
So liberal in construction, and so rich 
In Christian charity (good-natured age!) 
That they are safe, sinners of either sex 
Transgress what laws they may.’ 


The assumption, therefore, upon which the sentimentists thought and 
acted was that man is (largely) without sin. This assumption is by far the 
most important single factor in the decline of Satire, since it obviates the 
necessity for it. Edward Burnaby Greene ‘adapts’ and ‘paraphrastically 
imitates’ the Satires of Juvenal for the times. He declares: 


The candid reader may however excuse my having softened the harshness of 


* Love of Fame, i. Chalmers, xviii. 398. 
2 Female Taste: A Satire ... Inscrib’d to a Modern Fine Lady (London, 1755). 
3 The Garden, ll. 92-97. 
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vice, and made it, as more generally now-a-days experienced, the meer offspring 
of thoughtless folly.’ 


A writer in the World ironically suggests that there is no other reason for 
Satire at the present time than because ‘we are pleased to fancy the judg. 
ment of the ancients, and love to copy indiscriminately from all their models 
with a servile veneration’. He goes on: 


And indeed it is really astonishing to think what an advantage our present 
improved state of morality has over all the ancient systems of virtue. If merely 
to avoid vice has been generally reckoned the beginning of virtue, to convert 
vice itself into virtue, must needs border very nearly on the very perfection of 
merit. And can any one pretend to deny but that many practices, which in times 
past were branded with infamy, have at length, by our ingenious contrivances, 
been transformed into the most reputable accomplishments . . . a late moralist has 
been so obliging as to make a great diminution in the number of our vices, and 
withal so ingenious, as to enlist the greater part of them into the catalogue of 
virtues ; so that at present a copious lampoon ought to be looked upon as a work 
of amazing invention. . . .” 


A contributor to the Satirist concludes his paper: 


In short, Mr. Satirist, I can perceive no object on which your lash can be 
applied with justice; to me, where-ever I turn my eyes, everything wears a 
smiling and fascinating appearance. 


Such passages are significant for us because they satirize contemporary 
feeling, and it is that which is the determining factor. ‘The actual incidence 
of vice is irrelevant, though at least one critic has been misled by the pro- 
testations of the Satirist himself, into accounting in this way* for the 
versions of Juvenal published in the reign of George III. 

A further aspect of sentimentism which is of interest to us here is the 
stress it lays on the individual rather than the society. It has often been 
remarked that a social period, with well-defined and generally approved 


? The Satires of Juvenal (London, 1763), Preface, p. xvi. 

2 No. 191, 26 Aug. 1756. Mr. Alasdair McIntyre suggests to me that the ‘late moralist’ 
may well be Hutcheson: ‘What others call Avarice appears to the Agent a prudent care of 
Family or Friends; . . . Persecution a Zeal for the Truth, and for the eternal Happiness 
of Men, which Hereticks oppose. In all these histories, Men generally act from a Sense of 
Virtue upon false opinions and mistaken Benevolence; upon wrong or partial Views of publick 
Good, and the means to promote it; or upon very narrow systems form’d by like foolish 
Opinions. It is not a Delight in the Misery of others, or Malice which occasions the horrid 
crimes which fill our Histories; but generally an injudicious, unreasonable Enthusiasm fot 
some kind of limited Virtue.’ Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 
4th ed. (London, 1738), p. 213. 

3. The Satirist, or Monthly Meteor (Oct. 1807—Dec. 1811), 9 vols., vol. i, p. 372. 

* R. C. Whitford, ‘Juvenal in England 1750-1802’, P.Q. vii (1928), 16. 
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standards, is the most favourable to Satire. The point is not really new. 
As Joseph Warton wrote in 1754, 


The arts of civility and the decencies of conversation, as they unite men more 
closely, and bring them more frequently together, multiply opportunities of 
observing those incongruities and absurdities of behaviour, on which ridicule is 
founded.’ 


But the sentimentist rejected reason and the sanctions of society in favour 
of immediate intuitions: 

Sweet SENSIBILITY! thou keen delight! 

Unprompted moral! sudden sense of right! 

Perception exquisite! fair virtue’s seed! 

Thou quick precursor of the lib’ral deed! 

Thou hasty conscience! reason’s blushing morn! 

Instinctive kindness e’er reflexion’s born!? 


The dangers of referring morality to the individual human heart did not 
go unrecognized. Henry Mackenzie, for example, while commending the 
sentimentist outlook by his novels, nevertheless did not fail in his duty to 
society ; he and his collaborators warned the young ladies against it in their 
periodicals. Sensibility, they were told, ‘flatters a conscious vanity of 
mind’ ;3 it often arose from an unwillingness to accept the fact of evil in 
oneself ;* it unfitted one for the business of living;5 worst of all it set 
feeling above reason—they must not forget ‘amidst the intricacies of 
Sentiment, or the dreams of Sensibility, the truths of Reason, or the laws 
of Principle’.6 Many other similar pronouncements can be discovered in 
the Essay ;7 they are indeed only part of a more general criticism which is 
to be found also in the Novel and the Drama.® It is interesting to note, 
however, that, with the exception of Dr. Johnson, those who censured 
sentimentism were in some important way sentimentists like Mackenzie. 
Goldsmith wrote The Good-Natured Man: but there is also the Deserted 
Village. Fielding might parody Pamela, but the assumption behind Tom 
Jones is essentially sentimentist—that one’s morals do not matter so long 
as one’s heart is in the right place. In such an atmosphere of subjectivity 
and individualism Satire does not easily survive; it is significant that the 


' Adventurer, 133. 

? Hannah More, ‘Sensibility; An Epistle’, in Sacred Dramas; Chiefly Intended for Young 
Persons, 15th ed. (London, 1809), p. 287. 

> Lounger, 77. 

* See, for example, the tale of Mrs. Nettletop. Ibid., 55. 

5 Illustrated by the behaviour of Charles Fleetwood. Mirror, 10, 47. 

© Lounger, 20. 

7 Cf. Mirror, 27, 101; Lounger, 90; World, 25, 79; Observer, 273 Olla Podrida, 15; 
Winter Evenings (Knox), 2nd ed. (1790), p. 56; European Magazine, vii (1785), p. 107. 

8 See E. Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility (Boston, 1925), ch. xii. 
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only notable satirists of the eighties are Cowper and Crabbe, men with 
a religion which provides objective standards. And in the nineties the 
Anti-Jacobins go to the root of the matter, by asserting the necessity for a 
universal code: 


We have not yet learned the modern refinement of referring in all considera- 
tions upon human conduct, not to any general and fundamental rules which 
experience, and wisdom and justice, and the common consent of mankind have 
established, but to the internal admonitions of every man’s judgment or con- 
science in his own particular instance.’ 


As a result, the Satire of the Anti-facobin does carry conviction. 

The beliefs of the sentimentists, then, in the goodness of human emotion, 
and in the moral sense of the individual are the fundamental cause of the 
decline of Satire. The Man of Feeling is temperamentally opposed to it, 
recognizing that the satiric are antipathetic to the sentimentist emotions. 
Hannah More complains: 


The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 

The obvious satire, or implied dislike; 

The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply, 

And all the cruel language of the eye; 

The artful injury, whose venom’d dart, 

Scarce wounds the hearing while it stabs the heart; 
The guarded phrase, whose meaning kills, yet told 
The list’ner wonders, how you thought it cold; 
Small flights neglect, unmix’d perhaps with hate, 
Make up in wonder what they want in weight. 
These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comfort and destroy our ease.” 


Anything which destroys the comfort and ease of the sentimentist is to be 
deprecated. And so he begins to demand from Satire that ‘candour’ 
which formerly the Satirist professed to require from his readers. The 
Man of Feeling insists that others shall be similarly ‘good-natured’. Satire 
was killed with kindness. 


III 


Other aspects of sentimentism which contributed to the decline of Satire 
may be mentioned. The rise of sentimentism was closely associated with 
the rise of the middle classes. Now one important part of the make-up of 


? Prospectus of the Anti-Yacobin (1797), in The Poetry of the Anti-Yacobin, ed. C. Ed- 
monds (London, 1890), p. 6. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 291-2. 

3 Used of course in the eighteenth-century sense of ‘sweetness of temper . . . kindness’ 
(Johnson’s Dictionary). For a discussion of the word in this connexion see M. C. Ran- 
dolph, ‘Candour in Eighteenth-Century Satire’, R.E.S. xx (1944), 45-62. 
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a certain type of satirist is ‘aristocratic-—a feeling of superiority, coupled 
with the poise necessary to maintain it, which the middle classes lacked.? 
This type is particularly common after the Restoration, when it is note- 
worthy how many of the satirists were high-born or well connected. 
Again, this new reading public was not on the whole interested in ideas; 
the mind is at a discount when the feelings grasp truth immediately. But 
the appreciation of Satire is an intellectual exercise; it is both witty and 
critical, its emotion is hard, and it does not permit of languishing indul- 
gences. Now, however, matters of the heart and the softer emotions were 
wanted. R. B. Sheridan, whose satire on the Sentimentist Drama has 
never been surpassed, nevertheless preferred Ovid and Tibullus to Juvenal, 
Persius, and Lucilius, who, we are told, ‘were better voted to their graves’ , 
and he showed a similar taste so far as the modern writers were concerned : 


So shall the chaste and moral lay 

Of mildly melancholy Grey ;— 

So shall the simplest shepherd’s tale 
Which Shenstone told the Leasowes’ vale ;— 
So shall each note of am’rous woe, 

Which gentle Hammond taught to flow, 
As best might suit the Lover’s part, 
Whose muse should be—a feeling heart,— 
All, hurtless all, their honours wear, 
—The little classics of the fair— 

Gracing Fame’s page without a blot, 
When Churchill shall be quite forgot.” 


Those ‘rude souls’, the satirists, could never know the ‘dear reward’ 
Sheridan experienced, when his mistress, on reading his lines, gave them 
‘the silent plaudit of a tear’. Indeed, many years earlier, before 1735, 
Hildebrand Jacob had provided a friend with his ‘Reasons for not Writing 
Satire’,3 and had concluded: 


For all these Reasons I refuse, 

To tempt, good Friend, my wanton Muse, 
In Satire her low Flight to prove, 
Contented still to sing of Love. 


Pope, however, lodged an indignant protest: 


Dear sir, forgive the prejudice of youth: 

Adieu distinction, satire, warmth, and truth! ... 
Then might I sing, without the least offence, 
And all I sung should be the nation’s sense; 


I am indebted for this point to Professor Bonamy Dobrée. 
2 Plays and Poems, ed. R. Crompton-Rhodes (Oxford, 1928), iii. 186. 
3 Works (London, 1735), p. 108. 
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Or teach the melancholy Muse to mourn, 

Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 

And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 

All parts perform’d, and all her children bless’d! 
So—Satire is no more—I feel it die— .. ." 


And in choosing melancholy and panegyric, Pope recognized two very 
important antipathies to Satire. In his article ‘Whig Panegyric Verse 
1700-1760’, C. A. Moore is mainly concer-ied to argue that the verse of 
Whig commercial optimism early exhibited sentimentist tendencies; he 
does not, however, note an important point—that the basic assumption of 
panegyric must be that (at least one) man is good. In a poem by Edward 
Moore’ the ‘worshipful company of Poets and News-writers’ is represented 
as petitioning Henry Pelham to take to his bosom ‘a few private vices’, 

By which your petitioners, haply may thrive, 

And keep both themselves, and contention alive. 
Otherwise, with Virtue itself at the helm, there can be little need in the 
country for the Satirist. Gloom is not so obviously hostile to Satire (there 
is after all a large element of it in any tragic satirist—Juvenal, Swift, and 
Pope himself); but E. M. Sickels has neatly dubbed one common type of 
later eighteenth-century man as the ‘Gloomy Egoist’,* and ‘gloomy egoism’ 
is hostile to it. In many ways the situation resembles that at the end of the 
sixteenth century. Marston marked the change to gloomy satire in 1598. 
Upon this change G. B. Harrison comments: 


. when this happens satire can only be an unimportant by-product. As 
melancholy became predominant near the year 1600, it implied that the im- 
portance of satire was over. ... Melancholy causes introspection.5 


The Satirist is concerned, not for himself, but for society ; and it is essential 
to his position that he is not overwhelmed by the evils it exhibits, but 
believes that they can be reformed by his efforts: 


The question, Forrester! is something hard, 
How shall the wise the motley scene regard ? 
While men ourselves, can we unmov’d stand by? 
Pain’d shall we smile? or honest should we cry? 
Humanity to grief would give the rule, 

But stronger Reason sides with ridicule.® 


* Epilogue to the Satires, i. 63-64, 77-83. 

? P.M.L.A. xli. (1926), 362-401. 

3 “To the Right Honourable Henry Pelham, Esq.’ in Chalmers, xiv. 207. 

* See her book of that title (New York, 1932). 

5 In his Essay on ‘Elizabethan Melancholy’, introductory to Breton’s Melancholike 
Humours (London, 1929). 

® S. Boyse, To the Author of the Polite Philosopher. Chalmers, xiv. 573. 
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The middle-class belief in progress was also unfavourable to Satire. 
‘The sentimentalist’, it has been remarked, ‘is normally a Whig and a 
bourgeois’,’ and it is not without significance that the greater Augustan 
satirists, Dryden, Swift, Pope, and Johnson, were all Tories. As Professor 
Sutherland says: 

The eighteenth century satirist was the child of a stable society, and he repaid 
the advantages of being born into a settled age by constantly re-inforcing its 
sturdy foundations.” 


But the Whigs, whose trade grew in volume year by year, could see no 
reason why this progress (apparently one of the laws of Nature) should 
not continue, not only in commerce, but for that matter in society and 
morals. That being so—perfectibility being only a matter of time—there 
seemed little need for any goad to drive man to improve himself; from this 
point of view also there was no occupation for the Satirist. 

In the Augustan Age Satire and didactic verse were the chief ‘serious’ 
forms of poetry. The scientific temper of the seventeenth century tended 
to regard only the empirical as true—hence only those kinds of poetry 
which were concerned with ‘judgment’ ; ‘wit’ (or ‘fancy’) might be pleasing, 
but it was certainly false. Those poets who wandered in fancy’s maze were 
uneasily aware that the reader might consider their time could have been 
better occupied in one of the poetic kinds which dealt with Truth; and 
this accounts to some extent for the various devices to which they resorted 
in an attempt almost to disclaim responsibility for writing and publishing 
their work. Pope tried to make out that his first poems were composed 
earlier than in fact they were; other writers, having been abroad, were 
amazed on their return to find their ill lines in print, and hastened to 
circulate a correct edition (they would never have published else) ;3 yet 
others yielded to the importunity of friends. In marked contrast to this 
was the assurance of the didactic poet ;5 and the arrogance of the Satirist, 
who declared: 

I'll publish, right or wrong: 
Fools are my theme, let Satire be my song.® 


When it was recognized, however, that there are other forms of truth 
besides the scientific, when it was suggested that the end of poetry is not 


’ H. N. Fairchild, op. cit. i. 484. 

? A Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry (Oxford, 1948), p. 40. 

3 See, for example, Waller, Poems, ed. G. Thorn Drury (London, 1893), pp. xvii—xx. 
Also Chalmers, xi. 9 (Preface to Granville’s Poems). 

* Such excuses were satirized, e.g. by Pope (Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 44), Swift (Tale 
of a Tub, ‘The Bookseller to the Reader’), Pomfret (Chalmers, viii. 305). 

5 ‘I demand only a candid temper in the reader, and a mind pleased with truth... .’ 
Blackmore, Preface to The Creation (Chalmers, x. 335). 

* Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, ll. 5-6. 
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to instruct at all, the Satirist was at a disadvantage ; his very virtues became 
his faults. Warton, in his work on Pope, wrote: 


... the man that is skilful in painting modern life, and the most secret foibles 
and follies of his contemporaries, is, THEREFORE disqualified from representing 
the ages of heroism, and that simple life, which alone, epic poetry can gracefully 
describe.? 


Apparently the nearest he could get to the heroic was the mock-heroic. 
Again, the Satirist considered ‘the happiness of his fidelity will be recog- 
nized with certainty as the lasting originals can be referred to in any age’ 
But in Warton’s opinion (he closed his first volume with it): 


WIT and SATIRE are transitory and perishable, but NATURE and PASSION are 
eternal.3 


After the death of Pope, and with the lessening influence of the ancient 
writers, Formal Satire began to break up, though the influence of a Rosciad* 
which produced imitators would do something to delay the process. A 
confusion of forms—the squib, the ballad, the roundelay, and various canto 
measures (including the Spenserian)—were all used. Anstey’s anapaests 
had an effect.5 Burlesque became the dominant form, though there was 
an attempt to revive Juvenalian satire in the nineties. Everywhere, how- 
ever, is noticeable the lack of an informing purpose—the high seriousness 
of great satire, which the burlesque did not possess, and for the absence 
of which it had often been regarded with suspicion by the Augustans.° 
This absence of any idea of the nature of Satire is illustrated by the preface 
to William Hayley’s The Triumphs of Temper (Dublin, 1781). He proposed 
to write a satire in the manner of The Rape of the Lock which should ‘aspire 
to delineate the more engaging features of Femalé Excellence’. 

Shelley attempted a Satire on Satire, of which only a few fragments 


' An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 3rd ed. (London, 1772), i. 289. 

2 Gentleman’s Magazine (March 1818), “The Detected’. 

3 Op. cit., p. 344. . 

* See J. M. Beatty, ‘Churchill’s Influence on the Minor Eighteenth Century Satirists’, 
P.M.L.A. xlii (1927), 162-76. 

5 See M. S. Day, Anstey and Anapestic Satire (Baltimore, 1948). 

© Cf. Dryden, Original and Progress of Satire, ed. C. D. Yonge (London, 1895), p. 93: 
‘the double Rhyme (a necessary companion of Burlesque Writing) is not so proper for 
Manly Satire, for it turns Earnest too much to Jest, and gives us a boyish kind of pleasure.’ 
Dr. Johnson wrote in his ‘Life of Butler’ [Lives, ed. G. B. Hill (London, 1905), i. 218]: 
‘Burlesque consists in a disproportion between the style and the sentiments. ... All 
disproportion is unnatural; and from what is unnatural we can derive only that pleasure 
which novelty produces. ... It is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition detects 
itself; and the reader, learning in time what he is to expect, lays down his book, as the 
spectator turns away from the second exhibition of those tricks, of which the only use is to 
show us that they can be played.’ In his preface to the Miscellanies in Verse and Prose 
(London, 1693) Dennis found it necessary to reply to Dryden’s charge. Cf. A. Murphy, 
‘On the Burlesque Style’, in Gray’s Inn Journal, No. 50 (6 Sept. 1754). 
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were written. Both in style and thought it illustrates the immense gap 
between the Augustans and the Romantics: 


If Satire’s scourge could wake the slumbering hounds 
Of Conscience, or erase the deeper wounds, 
The leprous scars of callous infamy ; 
If it could make the present not to be, 
Or charm the dark past never to have been, 
Or turn regret to hope. . . . 


Such furious rhetoric is not suitable for Satire, which demands concentra- 
tion and precision. The Augustans would not have seen the point of 
dispensing with the present, because they accepted the present; and the 
dark past had been a necessary preliminary to it. Nor were they troubled 
by the tragic regrets and bitter remorses which so disturbed the Romantics. 
Romanticism, no less than sentimentism, is fundamentally opposed to 
Satire. 

Sentimentism, then, was responsible for the decline of Satire in the 
middle years of the eighteenth century. In the later decades, however, 
Satire took some revenge. The Anti-Jacobins, Combe, Cowper, Crabbe, 
Fergusson, Gifford, Mathias, ‘Pasquin’, ‘Peter Pindar’, and Tickell, all 
used it as a Weapon against some aspect of sentimentism. And twenty years 
on in the next century, Don Juan was published ; the two old enemies were 
still locked in violent conflict. 


? Poetical Works, ed. H. B. Forman (London, 1882), ii. 210-11. 





A STUDY OF KEATS’S ‘ODE TO A 
NIGHTINGALE’ 


By JANET SPENS 


T may appear superfluous and presumptuous to attempt an examination 
of Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ when we have among many others 
the critiques of the late Poet Laureate Dr. Bridges' and of Mr. Garrod when 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford.? But since both these authorities find fault 
with the close of the poem, I suggest that perhaps there is something further 
to be said, for the poet is more likely to understand his own work, not only 
than the ordinary reader, but even than the skilled critic. Dr. Bridges is, 
of course, in a different class, but he seems a little uneasy about his adverse 
prose judgement, and in his ‘Nightingales’ ‘with his singing robes about 
him’ he has implicitly met in part his own and Mr. Garrod’s criticisms. 

Dr. Bridges esteemed “The Ode to a Nightingale’ much more highly 
than the ‘Ode to Autumn’ which is often held to be the greatest of all. The 
‘Ode to Autumn’, he points out, ‘does not in any part of it reach the 
marvellous heights attained by several of the others in their best places, 
and even if judged as a whole, it is left far behind by the splendour of 
the “Nightingale”, in which the mood is more intense, and the poetry vies 
in richness and variety with its subject’. But later he tempers this high 
praise by the criticism that ‘the thought of the penultimate stanza [‘“Thou 
wast not born for death, immortal bird’’] is fanciful and superficial—man 
being as immortal as the bird in every sense except that of sameness, which 
is assumed and does not satisfy’. A little later he complains that the poet 
‘loses hold of his main idea in the words “‘plaintive anthem’’ which in ex- 
pressing the dying away of the sound changes its character’. 

Mr. Garrod echoes this judgement about the change in the interpreta- 
tion of the song and goes further, calling ‘plaintive anthem’ ‘the only false 
note which the Ode discovers’. He says he does not feel Dr. Bridges’s 
difficulty about the penultimate stanza and gives his own interpretation of 
it, and he repudiates Dr. Bridges’s judgement that ‘no praise could be too 
high for those last six verses of the poem’. “That praise’, says Mr. Garrod, ‘is 
[too high] . . . the close [is] not wholly worthy of the rest’ [of the poem]. 
He thinks the main idea has been lost, and the poem suffers at the same 
time ‘a deterioration of rhythmical effect’. 


’ Robert Bridges, Collected Essays (London, 1929), iv. 128-34. I have normalized the 


spelling. 
2 H. W. Garrod, Keats (Oxford, 1926). 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. III, No. 11 (1952) 
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We have, then, two main criticisms. First, a charge that there is a change 
from the ecstasy of the opening—assumed to be the main theme of the 
poem—to the melancholy at the close, and it is implied that this change is 
unmotived, unrelated, almost an oversight. This would involve that the 
poem lacks the unity of a work of art. 

Bridges objects secondly to the idea of the penultimate stanza as ‘fanciful 
and superficial’. Garrod does not feel the objection, and rejects with em- 
phasis Miss Amy Lowell’s explanation that Keats is referring to ‘the species 
nightingale’. Keats, he says, does mean ‘the particular nightingale sing- 
ing at that instant. This “light-winged Dryad of the trees” is, like all 
other Dryads—and Naiads, and all nymphs and fays—like all the people 
of Faery, all the lesser divinities of the classical hierarchy—immortal. 
This nightingale and not the species merely to which it belongs, was “not 
born for death”. This nightingale, and not some other of its kind, was 
heard “in ancient days” by I know not what ‘“‘emperor and clown”.”! 

I venture to think that of the three criticisms Miss Amy Lowell’s is the 
nearest and Professor Garrod’s the furthest from the truth. He appears to 
be relying chiefly on Coleridge’s doctrine of ‘poetic faith’ constituted by 
a ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ (Biographia Literaria, chapter xiv). 
Coleridge invented—or discovered—this doctrine in support of his “Ancient 
Mariner’ in argument, one supposes with Wordsworth; but it seems to be 
overlooked sometimes that Coleridge does not imply that the poetic effect 
should depend on the supernatural element for which the ‘suspension of 
disbelief’ is needed. In the case of ‘The Ancient Mariner’, for instance, 
the reader may disbelieve the objective existence of the phantom ship with- 
out altering the poetic effect, so long as he accepts that the Mariner thought 
it was there. 

But in Keats’s poem the writer himself is speaking throughout, and it is 
his experience we must share if we are to attain the poetic vision, and we 
do not believe that that particular nightingale is immortal. That Mr. 
Garrod’s explanation would have been rejected by Keats seems to be 
proved by passages in his letters. On 8 March 1819, writing to Haydon 
two months before the ‘Nightingale’ was composed, he says: ‘I have come 
to this resolution—never to write for the sake of writing or making a poem, 
but from running over with any little knowledge or experience which many 
years of reflection may perhaps give me.” Mr. Garrod’s interpretation 
means that at the climax of his poem, Keats offered us a literary conven- 
tional stone for the bread of poetic and spiritual experience. For the theme 
of the poem is clearly the poet’s attempt to escape with the nightingale 
from ‘the weariness, the fever and the fret’ of his own world, to one of true 


' Keats, pp. 114-17. 
2 Keats, Letters, ed. M. Buxton Forman (Oxford, 1931), ii. 307. 
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happiness, and that escape is supposed to be achieved for a moment in the 
penultimate stanza. 

Writing to Taylor his publisher, on 30 January 1818, Keats gives great 
importance to the insertion of a passage in ee (i. 777). He says; 
“You must indulge me by putting this in . . . such a preface is necessary to 
the subject. . . . I assure you that when I wrote it it was a regular stepping 
of the Imagination towards a Truth. My having written that Argument will 
perhaps be of the greatest Service to me of any thing I ever did.’ The 
inserted passage is as follows: 

Wherein lies Happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready Minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence; till we shine 

Full alchemiz’d and free of space. Behold 
The clear Religion of heaven. .. . 


In the poem he goes on to give examples of that which beckons our minds 
to this fellowship. They are like the ‘luxuries’ of ‘I stood tiptoe’. 

It is surely clear that in this penultimate stanza of the ‘Nightingale’, 
the poet did feel himself to have ‘stept’ for a moment ‘into a sort of one- 
ness’, to have become like ‘a floating spirit’ independent of space and time. 
And this interpretation is supported by the opening lines of the last stanza: 


Forlorn! the very word is like a knell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 


The oneness with the universe, with the divine Fellowship has been snapt, 
and he returns to earth, to imprisonment in his own individuality. 

But if the argument by which the poet reaches his vision is fanciful and 
superficial, we, the readers, shall be unable to follow him; there is no vision 
for us. Unless we really believe the poet has captured that Eternal moment 
and to some extent share it, the poem has failed; willing suspension of 
disbelief is of no value at all, so far as the central poetic experience is con- 

,; cerned. We must, therefore, try to follow the steps by which Keats attained 
his vision, and I suggest that the principal clue to Keats’s experience and 
the structure of the Ode is to be found in Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English 
Poets. These lectures were given in the spring of 1818 and published in 
the same year. Keats missed the first by mistaking the hour and met 
Hazlitt and the audience, many of whom he knew, coming out.? He dined 
in Hazlitt’s company the following Sunday, and seems to have attended 
regularly all the rest of the course. During this period Keats’s opinion of 
Hazlitt was very high; ‘his depth of taste’, he wrote to two different cor- 
respondents, was one of the great gifts of the age. He was, therefore, ina 
state of mind to accept suggestions from Hazlitt. There are two lectures 

* Keats, Letters, i. 98. ? Ibid. i. 94. 3 Ibid. i. 85-86. 
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which seem to me important for the ‘Nightingale’: the second—the first 
which Keats heard—on Chaucer and Spenser, and the fifth, on Thomson 
and Cowper." I take the latter first, because it bears on the penultimate 
stanza—indeed gave it what may be called its structure. 

In this lecture Hazlitt lays down that what distinguishes the interest in 
Nature from others is its ‘abstractedness. The interest we feel in human 
nature is exclusive, and confined to the individual, the interest we feel in 
external nature iscommon, and transferable from one object to all others of the 
same class.’ Further ‘there is generally speaking the same foundation for our 
love of Nature as for our habitual attachments, namely association of ideas’. 
But the peculiar quality of this attachment is the ‘transferable nature of our 
feelings with respect to physical objects’ so that ‘if we have once associated 
strong feelings of delight with the objects of natural scenery . . . we shall 
ever after feel the same delight in other objects of the same sort’. He goes on: 


If we have once enjoyed the cool shade of a tree, and been lulled into a deep 
repose by the sound of a brook running at its foot, we are sure that wherever 
we can find a shady stream, we can enjoy the same pleasure again, so that when 
we imagine these objects, we can easily form a mystic personification of the 
friendly power that inhabits them, Dryad or Naiad, offering its cool fountain 
or its tempting shade. Hence the origin of Grecian mythology. All the objects 
of the same kind being the same, not only in their appearance, but in their 
practical uses, we habitually confound them together under the same general 
idea. 


Thus, he goes on to explain, all the associations with all the individuals of a 
species known to us, come together to enrich each, and each becomes the 
symbol of a whole complex of emotions. After illustrating his thesis from 
his own and from Rousseau’s experience, Hazlitt ends his lecture with these 
words : “The cuckoo, “that wandering voice” that comes and goes with the 
spring, mocks our ears with one note from youth to age; and the lapwing, 
screaming round the traveller’s path, repeats for ever the same sad story 
of Tereus and Philomel!’ 

We have reached the nightingale and Hazlitt has used it to unite not 
merely the memories of one lifetime, but those of remote centuries, and to 
carry us finally into the world of Greek myth. 

The penultimate stanza of the Nightingale ode, which holds the key of 
its mystery, is built on this coda of Hazlitt’s lecture. Keats is trying to 
reach the Poetic Paradise—Happiness as he defines it in Endymion. ‘To 
be happy is to be ‘rapt into a sort of oneness, into a fellowship of essence 
and free of space’, to be freed, that is, from the individual experience and 
to be swept into the vast and infinitely various flood of emotion in the 


* Hazlitt, Collected Works, ed. A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover (London, 1902), v. 
27-43, 100-4. 
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universe. The voice of the nightingale singing in his own poignant moment, 
unites him with the different dialect of pain in the ancient world of ‘Em- 
peror and Clown’. But with the next step Keats forsakes Hazlitt’s guidance, 
Hazlitt had ended with the world of Greek tragic myth; Keats turns to the 
world of the Old Testament." 

Why does Keats bring in Ruth instead of Philomel? Dr. Johnson, | 
suggest, gives indirectly the answer to this question. He is criticizing in 
his Life of Cowley the poet’s choice of a subject for his epic poem 
Davideis. “The whole system of life’, he writes, ‘while the Theocracy was 
yet visible, has an appearance so different from all other scenes of human 
action, that the reader of the Sacred Volume habitually considers it as the 
peculiar mode of existence of a distinct species of mankind, that lived and 
acted with manners uncommunicable.’ Johnson had the gift of putting his 
finger on the intimate, barely conscious feelings of the ordinary man of his 
own day; and this was certainly the feeling about the world of the Old 
Testament not only of his own contemporaries, but of the great mass of 
Christian men and women, for more than a hundred years later. Keats is 
using this conceptional difficulty, the sort of historical incongruity to 
suggest a state of being between that of ancient history and the world of 
pure poetry where he would be. The Nightingale’s song is heard through 
the ages and out of time by Ruth: the next step is into ‘Faery lands forlorn’. 

I leave this stanza for the moment and go back to the beginning of the 
poem. Dr. Bridges has suggested that the first stanza has been deflected 
from the natural syntax by a reminiscence of a passage in Browne's 
Britannia’s Pastorals (1. iii. 163). 

Sweet Philomela (then he heard her sing) 

I do not envy thy sweet carolling 

But do admire thee that each even and morrow 
Canst carelessly thus sing away thy sorrow. . . . 


This would explain how Keats came to write 


*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot 
But being too happy in thy happiness 
That thou, light winged Dryad of the trees 


Singest of summer. . . . 


Dr. Bridges describes Browne’s lines as ‘the remote cause of the hitch’ in 
the syntax of Keats’s first stanza, but the connexion is closer and mort 


! There is no possible doubt of this. Dr. Garrod’s suggestion that Ruth is so named 
‘by some obscure process of association’ from Wordsworth’s ‘Solitary Reaper’ (Keats, 
Pp. 115) is not possible, though memories of that poem may have suggested the word 
‘plaintive’. This Ruth is an exile ‘sick for home . . . amid the alien corn’ and Words- 
worth’s Reaper is in her native land. 
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suggestive than he indicates, and I believe that the Ode started definitely 
from the pastoral convention, that this explains some of the passages to 
which objection has been taken as ‘artificial’, and that the delicate grada- 
tions of mood are best understood from this point of view. Browne’s hero 
the love-lorn and wounded Doridon listening to the bird’s song compares 
his case with that of Philomel, who can sing away her sorrow, while his own 
grief cannot be assuaged. Similarly Keats compares his more real grief with 
the ecstasy of the nightingale’s song. The references to the ‘Pastoral 
eglantine’, to the ‘Queen Moon’, ‘cluster’d around by all her starry Fays’, 
and even perhaps to the ‘Dryad of the trees’ breaththe at mosphere of 
Browne’s pastoral world. In the first instance, however, the Dryad was 
probably suggested by Hazlitt’s ‘Dryad or Naiad’, the ‘mystic personifica- 
tion of the friendly power that inhabits’ ‘cool fountain’ or ‘tempting shade’, 
and the identification of the Dryad with the bird was, I think, due to the 
influence of Wordsworth’s poem “The Green Linnet’. As will appear later 
there are grounds for thinking that Keats associated his nightingale with a 
green linnet. 

Wordsworth put his delightful poem among those founded on Fancy, 
not with those founded on the higher faculty of Imagination. There are 
two reasons, I suggest, for this classification. The poem expresses a mood 
of the largely physical exhilaration of ‘spring’s unclouded weather’, and 
there is a quality of playful make-believe all through emphasized in the 
final stanza. Keats in the early part of his poem is thinking of the night- 
ingale in something the same way: the linnet’s ‘exulting strain’ is the 
essence of spring; the nightingale 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless 


sings of summer. The physical enjoyment of both poets is intense, but 
neither quite believes in a supernatural presence—at that stage: it might be 
about to enter. The linnet is the ‘Presiding spirit’, ‘A Life, a Presence like 
the air’, and it is important to notice that ‘Presiding’ and ‘presence’ were 
to Wordsworth ‘polarized’ words: he uses them in one of the great passages 
of the Prelude, of the shepherd seen alone high up in the mountains: 


I felt his presence in his own domain 

As of . . . a power 

Or genius, under Nature, under God 

Presiding. 
He saw the shepherd as the incarnation of the essential being of these 
lonely places. Similarly in “The Green Linnet’ the bird is the visible 
embodiment of Spring in the orchard, although Wordsworth’s poetic in- 
tegrity causes him here to stress the momentary and illusory quality of this 
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personification. In Keats’s poem Hazlitt’s rationalized Dryad has become 
a living thing by contact in Keats’s mind with Wordsworth’s bird. Keats, 
I suggest, started from Browne’s pastoral convention, but having indicated 
that note, he bathes the description in the dew of his own and Wordsworth’s 
poetry, helped by Hazlitt’s interpretation of a poem in the dream tradition.' 

Hazlitt in his lecture on Chaucer and Spenser takes as his example of 
Chaucer’s natural description the beginning of The Flower and the Leaf 
which he, like Keats, and I suppose most of their contemporaries, believed 
to be by Chaucer. Keats, in the year before the lectures were delivered, had 
written a sonnet on the same poem, and it had been published in the 
Examiner on 6 March 1817. Probably Keats’s sonnet had directed Hazlitt’s 
attention to the poem, and Keats, in his turn, I think, has been reimpreg- 
nated by what Hazlitt had said. Let us look at the sonnet. 


This pleasant tale is like a little copse; 
The honied lines so freshly interlace, 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 
So that he here and there full-hearted stops; 
And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face, 
And, by the wandering melody, may trace 
Which way the tender legged linnet hops. 
Oh! what a power has white simplicity! 
What mighty power has this gentle story! 
I, that do ever feel athirst for glory, 
Could at this moment be content to lie 
Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 
Were heard of none beside the mournful robins. 


The last lines are generally taken as referring to the Babes in the Wood, so 
that they are probably equivalent to saying that he could be content to die. 
Two other comments may be permitted. The reader (that is, the poet), 
is ‘full-hearted’ with joy, as the nightingale sings in ‘full-throated ease’— 
the emotion is the same. Linnet is equivalent to goldfinch, which bird is 
that first seen at the beginning of The Flower and the Leaf. Keats’s sonnet 
omits mention of the Nightingale : Hazlitt’s prose paraphrase omits mention 
of the linnet or goldfinch. Keats’s preoccupation with the linnet suggests 
the influence of Wordsworth’s ‘Green Linnet’. 

Hazlitt says that Chaucer’s natural descriptions ‘have a local truth and 


? That Keats was conscious of the way in which other writers played in and out of 
his thought is suggested by.a letter to Reynolds of 3 May 1818: “This crossing a letter 
is not without its association—for chequer-work leads us naturally to a Milkmaid, a Milk- 
maid to Hogarth, Hogarth to Shakespeare, Shakespeare to Hazlitt—Hazlitt to Shake- 
speare—and thus by merely pulling an apron-string we set a pretty peal of Chimes at 
work. Let them chime on while, with your patience, I will return to Wordsworth. ..- 
(Letters, i. 155). 
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freshness, which gives the very feeling of the air, the coolness or moisture 
of the ground’. He goes on to cite the beginning of The Flower and the Leaf 
as an example of this, and speaks of ‘the young beauty, shrowded in her 
bower, and listening in the morning of the year, to the singing of the nightin- 
gale; while her joy rises with the rising song and gushes out afresh at every 
pause . . . and still increases and repeats and prolongs itself and knows no 
ebb’. The author of The Flower and the Leaf had come out three hours 
after midnight to hear the nightingale, but could not do so at first, and whilst 
listening for it 

Thought sodainly I felt so sweet an air 

Of the eglantere, that certainly, 

There is no hert I deme, in such despair, 

Ne with thoughtes froward and contrair 

So overlaid, but it shuld soone have bote, 

If it had ones felt this savour sote. 


And then she sees a goldfinch (linnet) ‘leaping prettily’ and ‘Whan he had 
eten what he ete wold’ he began to sing, and was at last answered by the 
Nightingale ‘with so merry a note. . . that all the wode rong’ and the listener 
was so ravished with the song ‘that, til late and long / Ne wist I in what 
place I was, ne where’. She discovers the nightingale in a ‘fresh green 
laurer-tree’ : 
That gave so passing a delicious smel 
According to the eglantere ful wel. 
This suggests 
I cannot see what flowers are at my feet 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs 
But in embalmed darkness guess each sweet 


Hazlitt’s quotation goes on: 
Wherof I had so inly greet plesyr 
That, as me thought, I surely ravished was 
Into Paradyse, where my desyr 
Was for to be.... 


It is at this point in Keats’s poem that the change from ecstasy to the 

thought of death is introduced: 
Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death. 

There are two matters to be considered. First, why Keats was led into 
what appears on the surface something of an irrelevance, so that the ecstasy 
of the opening stanza becomes the ‘plaintive anthem’ of the last. And 
secondly, whether the change can be justified by what may be called poetic 

4690.11 16 
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logic. As for the first, I think Hazlitt’s lecture explains something. After 
dealing with Chaucer, he turns to Spenser. He referred, of course, to 
many of Chaucer’s authentic poems, and introduces the Pardoner’s Tale 
of the three revellers and the old man whom Hazlitt interprets as Death 
himself. From Spenser he cites long passages and ends with a reference 
to the great Despair episode, but without quoting it. It was probably much 
too well known to his audience. His comment is: “The cave of Despair is 
described with equal gloominess and power of fancy; and the fine moral 
declamation of the owner of it, on the evils of life, almost makes one in love 
with death.’ This surely suggested ‘I have been half in love with easeful 
Death’. Hazlitt finishes his lecture with the words: ‘Spenser was the poet 
of our waking dreams . . . from which we have no wish ever to be recalled,’ 

I assume, of course, that the suggestions worked more or less subcon- 
sciously on the poet.' These pictures had been presented to him in that 
order without much relation. Had he woven them into a poetic structure, 
and does that structure explain and justify the change from ecstasy to 
‘plaintive anthem’? I think we can find such a structure or design. 

The Ode is an attempt to find a poetic Paradise, that is to say a state of 
mind in which ‘the weariness, the fever and the fret’ will be forgotten and 
only the ecstasy of the poetic perception will exist. He has seen something 
of it in the pastoral poetry of The Flower and the Leaf which he has developed 
and made more lovely in four of the first five stanzas (one stanza bewails 
the evils from which he seeks release). But there is something lacking in 
that Paradise; it is unreal and takes no account of the sorrow and sordid care 
which in fact are pressing on him. The Despair passage, which Hazlitt’s 
lecture had brought together with the ‘Pastoral’ poem, is an invitation to 
another peace, ‘the deep delight that is in death’; it recognizes all the evils 
with which he is surrounded and creates its magic by their very means ‘As 
he were charmed with enchaunted rimes’. 

Is not short payne well borne, that brings long ease 
And layes the soul to sleep in quiet grave? 

Sleep after toyle, port after stormie seas 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please. 


But, I think, there is a definite turning away from the temptation at the 
end of the stanza. Death would make him deaf and blind to the beauty of 
the world concentrated in the bird’s song, and he cries out that it is of 
immortal life not death that the nightingale sings: its song ‘becks’ him to 
the ‘fellowship divine’: he has stept into the oneness of the world of pure 
emotion. But that emotion is of infinite sadness—Ruth ‘sick for home’; 


? But the associations were shared by the group of friends who attended Hazlitt’s 
lectures, the first readers of his great ode—‘the little clan’ to whom this ‘great verse’ 
was left. 
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‘the perilous seas of Faery lands forlorn’. Keats had written to Baily in 
November 1817: ‘I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can 
be known for truth by consequitive [logical ?] reasoning.” For reasoning 
here he gives us a graduated sequence of emotional experience. The 
rapturous beauty of the bird song carries him into the ancient world, in 
which context the marvellous is more credible; thence he is borne on a 
deeper understanding of the song to share the intensity of Ruth’s yearning, 
and from there to ‘Faery lands forlorn’? I think the reader who lives 
through the stages does for a moment capture the vision. At stanzas three 
and six, and as an undercurrent always, there is the theme of sorrow and 
yearning ; in this penultimate stanza it appears as the necessary element of 
the vision of happiness as Keats defined it. Bridges’s poem “The Nightin- 
gales’ seems to support Keats’s experience and interpretation of the song’s 
essence. 

Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come 

And bright in the fruitful valleys, the streams, wherefrom 

Ye learn your song. 
Where are those starry woods? O might I wander there 
Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year long! 


Nay barren are those mountains and spent the streams 

Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our dreams, 
A throe of the heart, 

Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound 
For all our art. 


The last stanza of Keats’s poem, as I noted above, was regarded by Mr. 
Garrod as definitely unworthy of the rest of the poem. Dr. Bridges thought 
no praise too high for the last six lines, but found the introduction of the 
stanza ‘artificial’, There is no doubt that the music both of sound and 
meaning drops suddenly, but I suggest that the poem required it. The 
Eternal moment had been reached, reached by the intensity of yearning 
uniting the poet with the exiles of all ages. The link had snapped, and the 
poet is back imprisoned in his ‘sole self’. The revulsion is needed to cut 
off and make convincing the Immortal experience. The poet returns to 
earth by way of the Fancy of the opening experience, now found empty. 
The bird remains real, but withdraws beyond his knowing. ‘Do I wake or 
sleep?’ Was that Reality or this? 

* Letters, i. 73. 

? ‘Perilous seas’ was at first ‘keelless seas’. I have always suspected that Romeo’s words 
to Juliet have some connexion with this famous couplet: ‘Wert thou as far as that vast 


shore washed with the furthest seas’, and again with Keats’s own ‘shore of the wide 
world’ in the sonnet beginning ‘When I have fears that I may cease to be’. 





WEEKLY REVIEWING IN THE EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES 
By J. D. Jump 


I 


an article published early in 1948,’ I summarized the judgements on 
the principal imaginative writers of the eighteen-fifties delivered in the 
three leading weekly papers of that time; and I tried to formulate some of 
the critical principles upon which these judgements appeared to have been 
based. My present purpose is to extend this investigation to the eighteen- 
sixties. During this decade, most of the chief early Victorian writers were 
still active; but simultaneously there were emerging certain rebellious 
exponents of paganism and sensationalism. So the book-reviewers are to 
be seen sometimes judging the works of established authors—often, as in 
the cases of Dickens and Browning, more favourably than hitherto—and 
sometimes meeting what they evidently found to be more disturbing 
challenges. As they go about their work, we have vividly illuminated for 
us those critical principles which they had carried over with little change 
from the eighteen-fifties. As in treating that earlier decade, I propose to 
limit myself to reviews published in the three principal weekly papers. To 
include the quarterlies would swell this essay intolerably ; and in any case 
I agree with other investigators in this field in thinking that the weeklies’ 
prompt notices of new books had during the mid-Victorian period an 
influence—to which the letters of Matthew Arnold, for example, testify— 
which makes them worthy of separate treatment. 

The three papers with which I shall be concerned are the Athenaeum, the 
Spectator, and the Saturday Review. The Athenaeum devoted itself almost 
exclusively to literature, science, and art; whereas the Spectator and the 
Saturday were political and literary weeklies of the same kind as the modern 
Spectator and New Statesman and Nation. In political tendency, the 
Spectator was liberal, the Saturday conservative. Their literary articles 
and reviews were on the whole distinctly livelier than those appearing in 
the Athenaeum. 

Reviewers in all three disposed of very much more space than is allowed 
to their mid-twentieth-century successors; and they normally gave up a 
good deal of it to describing the contents of the volumes under considera- 
tion. Useful information of this kind is very commonly omitted today in 
favour of as full an account as possible of the reviewer’s personal response 
to the work submitted to him. Thus, few reviewers of Mr. W. H. Auden’s 
Collected Shorter Poems 1930-1944 (London, 1950) thought it worth while 


? ‘Weekly Reviewing in the Eighteen-Fifties’, R.E.S. xxiv (January 1948), 42-57. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. III, No. 11 (1952) 
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to mention that the volume contained many new poems and that the 
republished poems had been extensively revised. It is difficult to imagine 
a mid-Victorian reviewer failing in this elementary duty ; certainly Matthew 
Arnold’s successive revisions and rearrangements of his poems did not 
pass unnoticed. In keeping with this willingness to provide useful informa- 
tion was the custom of quoting long representative passages from the works 
reviewed. True, .Bagehot complained of ‘the slow torture of tedious 
extracts’.' But the practice did at least force reviewers to step aside occa- 
sionally and allow their readers to sample for themselves the writing under 
discussion. The Saturday made less use of these representative extracts 
than did the Athenaeum and the Spectator. 

Nor did the mid-Victorian reviewer shirk the further duty of offering 
an evaluation of the work under consideration. Sometimes, protected by 
anonymity, he may have been over-eager to throw his weight about. But in 
the periodicals discussed here his anonymity usually encouraged him to 
subordinate his merely personal likes and dislikes to judgements based 
upon an impersonal standard of value which he and his colleagues alike 
acknowledged. As a result, we can speak of the opinion of the Athenaeum 
or the Spectator or the Saturday and not merely of that of some individual 
contributor to one of these. More than that, we can speak of educated 
mid-Victorian taste in general—the taste which successfully expressed 
itself, with slight characteristic variations and shifts of emphasis, in the 
three principal weeklies of the time. 


II 


Probably most present-day readers would agree that at the close of the 
eighteen-fifties Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold were the most significant 
living English poets. Meredith and Morris had already published their 
first books of verse; Mrs. Browning was near the end of her career; and in 
America Longfellow was still productive and Whitman at the height of his 
powers. It would probably be agreed also that the chief English novelists 
at that time were Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, and George Eliot. Recently 
Charles Reade had gained a respectable place below these and Meredith 
had made his first characteristic appearance; on the other hand, Mrs. 
Gaskell, like Thackeray, had already done her best work and had only 
a few years to live. Among living English writers who had by this time dis- 
tinguished themselves in other literary forms, there were Carlyle, Newman, 
and Ruskin. 


Literary Studies (London, 1911), i. 2. 

? On the rare occasions when I refer to an individual contributor by name, I usually 
owe my information to one of the three following studies: William Beach Thomas, The 
Story of the Spectator (London, 1928); L. A. Marchand, The Athenaeum (Chapel Hill, 
1941); and M. M. Bevington, The Saturday Review 1855-1868 (New York, 1941). 
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During the eighteen-sixties, the Athenaeum regarded Browning’ as ‘one 
of our very few living poets’. His Ring and the Book was ‘singularly free 
from the well-known faults—obscurity, involution, faulty construction’ 
and was not merely ‘the supremest poetical achievement of our time, but 
. . . the most precious and profound spiritual treasure that England has 
produced since the days of Shakespeare’. Tennyson,’ too, was deeply 
respected—though the Athenaeum deplored his sympathetic presentation of 
bigamy in Enoch Arden. Arnold,’ on the other hand, had been ruined as 
a poet by ‘early forcing’ and was now 
very far gone. He cannot stand on the beach [sic] at Dover, and hear the solemn 
music of the sea, but the fatal weakness seizes him, and he must begin twaddling 
about Sophocles and the ‘sea of faith’. Here is the penalty of his culture,—to 
see, to hear, to feel nothing without making it the vehicle of intellectual self- 
consciousness,—to carry the shadow of Oxford everywhere, and find no deeper 
pleasure in ocean than a suggestion of the ‘Essays and Reviews’. 


On one occasion, Clough,* who had recently died, was treated with similar 
disfavour by a reviewer who thought he had got wind of an attempt to 
establish a cult. Several times the Athenaeum suggested® that modern 
poets ought to write on modern subjects. But Clough’s having done so did 
not turn the scales in his favour; and Morris’s® failure to do so did not pre- 
vent his being very highly praised—though it was noted that his Life and 
Death of Jason was deficient in human interest and made a purely aesthetic 
appeal. The Athenaeum also asked poets to be more cheerful. Its reviewers 
warmly admired the naturalness and freshness of Christina Rossetti’s’ 
poetry but regretted her indulgence in sorrow for its own sake; in Jean 
Ingelow,* however, they discovered a poetess of genius who had “a little 
more of the blithe heart’ in her. For the rest, Patmore® composed ‘doleful 
triflings’; Meredith’ had genuine gifts but needed ‘a healthier purpose, 
a purer taste and a clearer style’ than were to be found in Modern Love; 
while Mrs. Browning," despite her adulation of Napoleon III, was ‘the 
greatest English poetess that has ever lived’. 

The ‘greatest novelist living’ was Dickens.'* He was still adding to ‘the 


1 4 June 64; 26 Dec. ’68; 20 Mar. ’69. 
2 13 Aug. ’64; 23 Dec. ’65; 18 Dec. 69. 
3 30 Mar. ’61; 6 July ’61; 10 May ’62; 30 July 64; 6 May ’65; 13 July ’67; 31 Aug. 67; 
4 Apr. ’68; 20 Feb. ’69; 28 Aug. ’69. 
* 26 July 62; 14 Aug. ’69. 
5 See, for example, 16 Apr. ’64 (review of Allingham’s Laurence Bloomfield); 15 Feb. ’68 
(review of Buchanan’s David Gray). 
® 15 June 67; 30 May ’68. 7 26 Apr. ’62; 23 June 66. 
8 25 July 63. 9 20 Oct. ’6o. 
10 31 May ’62; 30 Apr. ’64; 14 Oct. 65; 23 Feb. ’67. 
11 17 Mar. ’60; 29 Mar. ’62; 28 Mar. 63. 
12 13 July ’61; 9 and 30 Apr. ’64 (‘Our Weekly Gossip’); 28 Oct. ’6s5. 
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long line of living creatures . ..—, whom we know intimately, in all their 
strength and weakness, and whose deeds and sayings have passed into 
household words’. The Athenaeum praised ‘his quick sympathies, his 
power of minute observation, his keen desire to advocate what he deems 
right, his wondrous force of hand and colour as a painter in words’. 
Thackeray’ and George Eliot? were highly respected, too. But Thackeray’s 
cynicism was resented; and the paper’s praise of George Eliot was less 
warm than its praise of Dickens. It did acknowledge her sensitive psycho- 
logical analysis and her ‘noble thoughts’, however; and in doing so it 
referred implicitly to two of its more important criteria in assessing novels 
—lifelike characterization and good ethical doctrine. Trollope? satisfied both 
of these requirements and received special praise for his characterization. 


It is not given to every one to create characters out of the work-a-day world— 
neither better nor worse than persons whom we all meet every day—and yet to 
be able so to lay bare their hearts and stories that the reader accepts them as 
friends and acquaintances. 


His female characters were particularly well drawn. ‘Knowledge of woman 
is Mr. 'Trollope’s speciality.’ Mrs. Gaskell,+ too, was commended for her 
presentation in Wives and Daughters ‘of every-day deeds,—of every-day 
people,—of every-day motives’. In an obituary notice’ H. F. Chorley 
described her as ‘the most powerful and finished female novelist of an 
epoch singularly rich in female novelists’. Remembering Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum, we need not suppose that this was written upon oath; nevertheless, 
it is supported by the comments of Mrs. Gaskell’s reviewers. Reade’s® 
workmanship was coarse; otherwise he might have been, if indeed he was 
not, another ‘of our best novel-writers. He grasps his story firmly.’ Mere- 
dith, however, despite the undeniable merits of his work, was an unskilful 
story-teller and appeared over-anxious to amuse. ‘It would be a great 
improvement if the author could conceal his art, and write more simply.’ 
The Athenaeum disliked the most-publicized foreign novel of the decade, 
Hugo’s Les Misérables,’ considering it ‘the apotheosis of lawlessness, of 
sensual indulgence and of folly—the consequences of these being con- 
veniently charged on Society’; but it was pleased to discover ‘less coarse- 
ness, less sensation, and greater moral purpose’ in Les Travailleurs de la 
mer’ and evidently respected Hugo as a poet. Charles Kingsley’s Hereward 


* 30 Nov. ’61; 7 Dec. ’61; 9 Aug. ’62. 

2 7 Apr. ’60; 6 Apr. 61; 11 July 63; 23 June ’66; 20 June ’68. 

3 19 May 60; 9 Mar. 61; 24 May "62; 4 Oct. ’62; 17 Oct. 63; 26 Mar. ’64; 2 Sept. 65; 
3 Feb. ’66; 2 Mar. ’67 (Nina Balatka); 15 June 67; 3 Aug. ’67; 23 Nov. 67; 23 May ’68 
(Linda Tressel). 

* 28 Feb. 63; 30 May ’63; 3 Mar. 66. 5 18 Nov. ’65. 

® 2 Nov. ’61; 26 Dec. 63; 10 Nov. ’66. 

7 5 Apr. 62; 24 May ’62; 5 July ’62. 8 24 Mar. ’66. 
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the Wake,' which the Spectator and the Saturday damned for its bad history, 
was held to be a good, vigorous novel. 

All three papers saw that Kingsley had put himself in the wrong in his 
famous attack on Newman.” But none of them was uncritical of his oppo- 
nent. The Spectator thought Newman a ‘great and noble . . . reactionary’ 
and epitomized its attitude towards the debate in its title ‘Roman Catholic 
Casuistry and Protestant Prejudice’. The Saturday declared that Newman 
was a dangerously ‘visionary’ religious guide. It joined the others, how- 
ever, in acknowledging his sincerity; and it recognized in him ‘one of the 
finest masters of language; his logical powers are almost unequalled, and, 
in one way or other, he has influenced the course of English thought more 
perhaps than any of his contemporaries’. The Athenaeum was the most 
flippant of the three: ‘how briskly we gather round a brace of reverend 
gentlemen, when the prize for which they contend is which of the two shall 
be considered as the father of lies!’ 

A few years earlier, Newman’s brother had engaged in a debate with 
Arnold regarding his translation of Homer. On this occasion it had been 
the Saturday* which had said how much it liked watching ‘a good stand-up 
fight’. But the Saturday’s attitude was not so much that of a ringside 
spectator as that of one of F. W. Newman’s seconds. It asserted that 
Arnold carried himself with ‘outrageous self-conceit’ and had attacked with 
“monstrous personal insolence’ one who was much superior to him. Both 
the Spectator’ and the Athenaeum gave Arnold the verdict on points— 
though the Spectator regretted his ‘ineffable superiority of manner’. 

The Athenaeum, too, came to dislike this tone. From the beginning it 
disapproved of Arnold’s authoritarianism in educational and literary 
matters; but it admitted at first that his prose works were lively and sug- 
gestive. By 1869, however, it was finding him intensely irritating. Culture 
and Anarchy was very largely the work of a ‘dandy Carlyle’. Some people, 
threatened the reviewer, ‘may wish to let their thought and consciousness 
play freely upon Mr. Matthew Arnold. We hope it will not put him out.’ 
The Athenaeum gave very full and respectful attention to the works of 
Carlyle ;° and its notices of Ruskin’s? publications were more favourable 
than those appearing in either of the other papers. Ruskin was fiercely 

* Athenaeum, 14 Apr. '66. Spectator, 7 Apr. 66. Saturday, 19 May ’66. 

? Athenaeum, 26 Mar. ’64; 30 Apr. ’64 (‘Our Weekly Gossip’); 14 May ’64; 13 Jan. "66; 
28 Mar. ’68. Spectator, 4 and 11 June ’64; 3 Mar. ’66; 25 Jan. 68; 5 Dec. 68. Saturday, 
27 Feb. ’64 (‘Dr. Newman* nd Mr. Kingsley’); 25 June ’64; 24 June 65; 1 Feb. '68; 
5 June 69. 

3 26 Mar. 64. 

* 27 July 61. 

5 16 Feb. ’61; 29 June ’61; 22 Mar. ’62. 

© 3 May ’62; 12 Mar. ’64; 25 Mar. ’6s. 

7 14 Jan. 60; 23 and 30 June ’60; 2 June 66; 25 Apr. ’68; 17 July 60. 
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dogmatic and had no right to the art-dictatorship which he claimed. 
Nevertheless, his task in Modern Painters 


is well, admirably, and nobly done. . . . [These] five volumes contain the most 
valuable contributions to art-literature the language can show. Unstable, 
crotchety, passionate, too intense at times to be just, still they contain worlds of 
thought, imagination, and knowledge such as no other art-writer can educe. 
A strong and earnest purpose runs through them all, given to the highest ends. 
It is impossible but that Art should be the better for them. 


It is worth noting that this assessment appeared in a weekly which had been 
persistently hostile to Ruskin throughout the eighteen-fifties.' 

The Spectator’s respect for Tennyson? was almost unbounded. He was 
‘more likely than any living sovereign, and as likely as any living statesman, 
to give a name to the age’. He was ‘our only great living poet’. The writer 
of a very favourable review of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury felt that when- 
ever it was possible to include some of Tennyson’s lyrics in the anthology 
they would make the work complete by uniting again in themselves lyrical 
trends which had been dissociated since the time of Shakespeare. Enoch 
Arden provoked a very long and particularly interesting review. The 
writer of this hoped that the poem would draw from Arnold 


an elaborate criticism on the genius of Tennyson,—not because we should be 
content to abide by the judgment of that most classical of English critics,—. . . 
but because . . . we should have in such a criticism . . . the most perfect oppor- 
tunity for comparing two entirely different schools of genius. Mr. Arnold’s own 
school would prefer even to stunt itself on some sides than to admit irregular or 
onesided growths on any, would rather sacrifice poetic substance altogether than 
depict it imperfectly through a crowd of glimmering associations, while the Poet 
Laureate’s school, in better consonance with the English tone of imaginative 
literature of every age, tends to luxuriance and redundance,—to richness of 
detail and the natural tangle of our intricate modern life in preference to the 
austere and simple outline of the classical models. ... We believe . . . [that such 
a criticism as we propose] would bring out more clearly than any other the strik- 
ing characteristics of Tennyson’s genius, sometimes, through Mr. Arnold’s 
delicate insight, and quite as often perhaps, by offending his frigid and imperious 
rules. 


Yet Enoch Arden offended these less than did any of the Idylls of the King; 
it had ‘more of what the classical school call “a great action”, and less of 


™ See J. D. Jump, ‘Ruskin’s Reputation in the Eighteen-Fifties’, P.M.L.A. Ixiii (June 
1948), 678-85. 

2 20 and 27 Aug. ’64; 5 Jan. ’67; 25 Dec. ’69. See also middle articles 26 Nov. 64; 
21 Jan. ’65; 2 May ’68; 1 May ’69; 18 Dec. ’69. (It would not be practicable to give 
references in these notes to all the middles and obituaries which deal with the authors dis- 
cussed in this paper; so I have referred only to such of them as I have found particularly 
useful.) 

3 27 July ’61. 
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that foliage of individual character which overgrows action’; it was one 
of Tennyson’s ‘noblest works’. The view that Tennyson’s poetry was 
especially well fitted to express ‘our intricate modern life’ was further 
developed in an article replying to the well-known essay of Bagehot, ‘one 
of the very best of our English literary critics’. The writer of this article 
believed that Tennyson’s ‘special genius is shown in delineating the highly 
complex moods of mind . . . so characteristic of modern reflection’. In our 
present Age of Eliot, it is disconcerting and perhaps salutary to encounter 
these tributes to Tennyson for having in some sense re-integrated the 
English lyrical tradition and for having given adequate poetic expression 
to the modern mind. 

Despite its disapproval of his classicism—a disapproval which it had 
voiced as early as 1853'—the Spectator recognized in Arnold? one of the 
two living poets who ranked immediately below the Laureate ;3 and it gave 
an admirable definition of the conflict which was central in his verse: 


Mr. Arnold’s sentiment, his aspiration for life, is almost always in conflict with 
his critical perception of what life really is; he never disguises the conflict; he 
gives both the sentiment and the intellectual perception the most refined and the 
most delicately chiselled expression, and hence he hits exactly many of the moods 
of an age which finds its desires for faith in strong contrast with what it deems the 
inadequate justification for those desires. 


Browning* was the third of the big three. 


In fertility of intellectual resource there is no poetry anywhere like Mr. 
Browning’s; in the brilliancy of his descriptions of character he has no rival; but 
for beauty of form he seems to us to have . . . almost a contempt. 


The Spectator agreed with the Athenaeum both about Mrs. Browning’s' 
politics and about her poetry, adding shrewdly that she was most successful, 
not when she expressed her own feelings directly, but when she presented 
what might today be called an objective equivalent to them. Clough,® on 
the other hand, had been unjustly denigrated by the Athenaeum. The 
Spectator, while recognizing his affinity with Arnold, described him as ‘one 
of the most original men of our age’ and hoped that his work would gain 
many admirers. Its reviewers praised Morris’s’? poetry for its relaxing, 
escapist qualities, chided Meredith® for his ‘spasmodic ostentation of fast 

* See J. D. Jump, ‘Matthew Arnold and the Spectator’, R.E.S. xxv (January 1949), 
61-4. 

? 16 Feb. ’61; 25 May ’61; 22 Mar. 62; 25 Feb. ’65; 22 June ’67; 7 Sept. ’67; 25 Apr. 
’68; 6 Mar. ’69; 19 June 69. See also middles 3 Feb. 66; 28 July ’66; 6 July ’67; 4 Juily ’68. 

3 10 Oct. 63 (review of Clough’s Poems). 

* 5 Sept. ’63; 18 June 64; 12 Dec. 68; 30 Jan. ’69; 13 Mar. ’60. 

5 31 Mar. ’60; 29 Mar. ’62. 

® 25 Jan. ’62; 12 July ’62; 10 Oct. 63; 11 Sept. ’69. 

7 15 June ’67; 20 June 68. 8 19 Jan. 61; 24 May ’62; 9 Feb. ’67. 
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fie. daring] writing’, and pronounced condescendingly that Patmore’s' 
verse was ‘agreeable to read and not difficult to forget’. Of the new arrivals, 
Buchanan? had ‘genius of no mean order’, Christina Rossetti? wrote 
fancifully rather than imaginatively but deserved encouragement, and Jean 
Ingelow* was a Tennysonian whose work would live. Among American 
poets, Longfellow’ had a respectable minor talent (which the Athenaeum 
had rated somewhat higher); and Whitman’s Leaves of Grass® consisted 
very largely of ‘nonsense, coarseness, and filth’. 

But novelists rather than poets dominated Victorian literature. This 
fact was acknowledged by the Spectator reviewer of Mrs. Henry Wood’s. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat’ in an interesting appreciation of the contemporary 
situation. 

Nothing is more striking than the great number of really good novels and able 
novelists in the present generation. In no other department of literature can it be 
said that the present age is truly great... . Besides the greatest artists, from 
George Eliot, Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. Trollope, downwards, we could probably 
name more than a dozen whose truthfulness and skill would throw the second- 
rates of any other generation into the shade. . . . 

Perhaps, one amongst many reasons why this department of literature has got 
so much ahead of all others is, that the great progress of science, and of a scientific 
mode of thought, has acted even in the world of pure literature to throw people 
off the old track of finding what was called ‘poetical justice’ in human life, and to 
promote the study of life as it is,—of that real inward justice which saddles every 
man and woman with the moral consequences of their own actions, in combina- 
tion, nevertheless, with vast outward inequalities of fortune and success. That 
our modern fiction has gained immeasurably from this tendency to paint faith- 
fully, without theory or that arriére pensée called ‘poetical justice’, must be 
obvious to every observant eye, and thus only has it gained the service of a 
generation peculiarly ill-qualified to express itself in any other species of litera- 
ture. The enthusiasm, the hot social passions, the deep individual feeling which 
give rise to lyrical poetry or satire, are not adapted to the temper of the day... . 
Ours is eminently an observant, unsettled, intellectual time,—and an observant, 
unsettled, intellectual temper is just the one which disposes people to paint life 
as they see it, with the least possible infusion of that personal sentiment and con- 
viction which would turn us from merely delineating life into expressing our 
thoughts and feelings about it. 


According to the Spectator, the greatest living English novelist was 
George Eliot.* She had a ‘marvellous insight into the motives and ideas 


* 20 Oct. ’60. 
2 29 July ’65; 28 July ’66; 22 Dec. ’66; 26 Oct. ’67; 8 Feb. ’68. 
3 12 Apr. 62; 1 Sept. ’66. * 22 Aug. 63; 6 Feb. ’64. 


5 Athenaeum, 14 Nov. 63; 17 Nov. 66; 18 May ’67; 29 June ’67; 10 Aug. ’67; 17 Oct. 
68. Spectator, 28 Nov. ’63; 31 Aug. 67; 31 Oct. ’68. 

© 14 July ’60. 7 5 Dec. 63. 

® 7 Apr. ’60; 6 Apr. ’61; 18 July ’63; 23 June ’66; 6 June 68. 
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which move inferior minds’—such as those of rustics or children. Her 
finest achievement was Romola. Thackeray’ achieved greatness as q 
satirist because he could create and dissect at the same moment; he created, 
indeed, in order to dissect. At a lower level, Trollope’s* good-humour, 
moderation, and truthfulness made him a novelist to be respected. He was 
observant but deficient in imagination. Sometimes his work was tame, 
But the Spectator’s chief charge against him was 


that he gives us no strictly individual life,—no life beneath the social surface,— 
at all ; that he never completes the outline of any character as it might be observed 
in society, by sketching it as it would be seen and appreciated or misconceived 
and falsely coloured by the inner self. 


Nevertheless, Trollope’s books were almost always very favourably re- 
viewed. The Spectator respected Dickens’ but was disappointed by the 
novels which he published during the eighteen-sixties. He was essentially 
a humorist and his true field was ‘vulgar life’. It was a mistake for him to 
construct coherent plots. The warm welcome given to Reade’s* novels— 
and especially to The Cloister and the Hearth—was due to the fact that, 
whatever their faults, they really were alive. The reviewer of Hard Cash 
doubted whether Reade’s social purpose was better served by a novel than 
by a letter to a national newspaper; but he sympathized with that purpose. 
For the rest, Wives and Daughters was Mrs. Gaskell’s’ best book apart 
from Cranford and would ‘take a permanent and high place in the ranks of 
English fiction’; Meredith was a clever novelist but strove after effect; 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone,® already praised by the Athenaeum, was suitable 
for holiday reading ; Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ which the Athenaeum 
had damned as a ‘stiff, overwrought story’, was, ‘beyond question, supreme 
among modern books for children’; and Les Misérables* was a ‘great book’ 
by ‘the greatest master we have alive’. 

The liberal sympathies which were involved in this last judgement led 
the Spectator to condemn the doctrine of ‘hero-worship’.° 


[Carlyle] is the Turner of literature, painting in colours as glowing and as 
graphic as the greatest of our English landscape painters. It seems a sorrowful 
waste that such powers should be devoted to white-washing despot kings, 
advocating human bondage, and worshipping physical force. 


¥ 30 Nov. ’61; 9 Aug. ’62. 

2 19 May ’60; 18 Jan. ’62; 7 June ’62; 11 Oct. 62; 7 Mar. 63; 24 Oct. 63; 9 Apr. '64; 
4 Mar. ’65; 27 May ’65; 2 Sept. 65; 27 Jan. ’66; 23 Mar. ’67 (Nina Balatka); 4 May ’67; 
13 July 67; 21 Sept. ’67; 5 Oct. 67; 2 Jan. ’69; 20 Mar. ’69; 12 June ’60. 

3 29 Dec. ’60; 20 July ’61; 28 Oct. 65. 

* 12 Oct. ’61; 26 Dec. ’63; 27 Oct. ’66. ‘28 Feb. ’63; 17 Mar. ’66. 

© Athenaeum, 17 Apr. ’69. Spectator, 14 Aug. ’69. 

7 Athenaeum, 16 Dec. ’65. Spectator, 22 Dec. ’66; 7 Aug. ’69. 

8 12 Apr. ’62; 21 June ’62; 26 July ’62; 16 Aug. ’62. (Written by Swinburne.) 
° 17 May ’62; 12 and 19 Mar. ’64; 1 and 8 Apr. ’65. 
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From this same viewpoint the Spectator damned Ruskin’s' writings on 
political economy on the grounds that they urged a ‘crude and involuntary 
socialism, to be administered (apparently) by an anti-Malthusian despot’. 
Modern Painters, on the other hand, though tainted by ‘acrimony and per- 
verseness’ would always be ‘as necessary and enjoyable in art as Pascal’s 
“Thoughts” are in the affairs of life’. Arnold, however, received closer 
attention than either of these during the eighteen-sixties. His literary 
criticism was frequently referred to in reviews of poetry, his phrase ‘lyrical 
cry’ in particular becoming a stock item in the Spectator’s critical vocabu- 
lary.2 The reviewer of Essays in Criticism perceived the resemblance 
between Arnold and Newman as prose-writers :3 the two were very alike 
in their ‘luminous, urbane, delicately expressed dogmatism’ and in their 
irony which tended to run into caricature. The same reviewer observed 
that Arnold ‘aims consistently and permanently at establishing what we 
may call a school of intellectual conscience,—at answering the question 
“what ought we to prefer in intellectual things?”’’ From time to time 
writers complained of Arnold’s fastidiousness and superciliousness. Never- 
theless, his literary and social criticism was always reviewed very favourably 
in the Spectator, though it was never accepted in its entirety. 

The Saturday was younger, fiercer, livelier, and more cocksure than 
either of its contemporaries. Its contributors were sometimes accused of 
‘smart writing’; certainly they expressed themselves high-spiritedly and 
trenchantly. One of its reviewers remarked, for example, that Henry 
Kingsley tended to over-value physical size and strength: ‘if his characters 
were laid end to end, they would cover more than twice their own number 
of yards, and this is too high an average.’* Another stated that ‘Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope has lived a great deal in Italy, and takes a special 
interest in its politics, and his novel is a sort of carpet-bag to keep his views 
in’.S A third, writing on Emerson, was much more severe: 


The cant of religion is bad, the cant of philanthropy is worse, but the cant of 
sentimental pantheism is utterly intolerable. The super-personal Heart and the 
nameless Thought are infinitely less respectable than Mumbo Jumbo. The 
fetish worshipper does believe in his bit of wood, but it is almost inconceivable 
that any sane man should make a god of bad English, except for purposes of 
affectation. The whole book, from end to end, is a continuous stream of twaddle, 
relieved by nonsense.® 

™ 11 Aug. 60; 1 Sept. ’60; 20 Jan. 66; 17 July ’69. 

* See, for example, 12 Apr. ’62 (review of Rossetti’s Goblin Market); 1 Oct. ’64 (review 
of Praed’s Poems); 19 Oct. ’67 (review of Emerson’s May-Day). 

3 For Arnold’s own acknowledgement of this, see Unpublished Letters of Matthew 
Arnold (ed. Whitridge, New Haven, 1923), 56-7, 65-6. 

* 14 July ’60 (review of Geoffry Hamlyn). 

5 13 June 63 (review of Giulio Malatesta). 

® 15 Dec. 60. 
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The Saturday handled American literature in general much more roughly 
than did either the Spectator—which sought sympathetically to understand 
it—or the Athenaeum. Longfellow! wrote flatly and was ‘consummate’ 
only in ‘verse for ladies’ albums’. Paul Revere’s Ride was ridiculous. 


There does not appear to have been the slightest danger or difficulty in his 
ride, and all he does is to wake people up. We are astonished, therefore, to hear 
that he is a national hero in America. 


Whitman? had a ‘vivid imagination’ but was 
one of the most indecent writers who ever raked out filth into sentences. . . . [It] 
is startling to find such a poet acquiring popularity in the country where piano- 


legs wear frilled trousers, where slices are cut from turkeys’ bosoms, and where 
the male of the gallinaceous tribe is called a ‘rooster’. 


Even the Saturday, however, joined in the praise of Hawthorne ;? and by 
the end of the decade its general attitude towards American literature was 
becoming distinctly less hostile. 

Reviewers with the Saturday talent and taste for slashing and debunking 
ought to have enjoyed themselves thoroughly with Patmore.* Surprisingly, 
they took him seriously. To them, he was ‘one of the three or four original 
poets’ of his day, having earned this place by his ‘finished idealization of 
domestic life’. The inclusion of Barnes’ in the Saturday’s short list of 
poets is less surprising, but still unexpected enough. All three papers 
praised him highly for his simplicity and naturalness. He, too, handled 
domestic life in his poems; perhaps this helped the Saturday to rank him 
with Patmore. 

But the Saturday joined the others in rating Tennyson and Browning 
still higher. It considered Tennyson® the great English poet of the age, one 
who would be known to posterity ‘as the poet of Arthur’. There was no 
reason why he should not write an excellent tragedy, since he had every- 
thing that it had taken to write @dipus or Lear! Browning,’ too, was a 
man of ‘extraordinary genius’. ‘A close psychological observer, he would 
have been an acute metaphysician if the predominance of the imaginative 
faculty had not made him pre-eminently a poet.’ Even his faults, his ‘con- 
tortions and obscurities’, were those of ‘a powerful and deeply original 


t 21 Nov. ’63; 15 Dec. ’66; 6 July ’67; 24 Oct. 68. 

2 7 July 60; 2 May ’68. 

3 Athenaeum, 3 Mar. ’60; 3 Oct. ’63; 10 Sept. 64; 12 Dec. 68. Spectator, 10 Mar. ’60; 
17 Sept. 64. Saturday, 17 Mar. ’60; 10 Oct. 63; 5 Dec. ’68. 

* 10 Nov. ’60; 5 Dec. ’63. 

5 Athenaeum, 11 Apr. ’63; 18 Apr. ’68. Spectator, 30 May ’68. Saturday, 24 Jan. 63; 
25 Apr. 68. 

® 14 Jan. ’60; 20 Aug. 64; 25 Dec. ’69. 

7 7 Feb. ’63; 15 Aug. ’63; 18 June ’64; 26 Dec. 68; 3 Apr. ’6 
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mind’. Arnold,' on the other hand, was ‘one of the poets who are made, 
who are not born’. His poetry was overweighted with thought. But 


this is precisely the quality in which most modern English poetry is thoroughly 
wanting. Of melodious verse, of graceful sentiment, of commonplace prettily 
put, we have enough and more than enough in the thousand imitators of the 
Laureate. In high-wrought and rapturous passion on the one hand, and, far 
different, in blowsy canting sentimentalism, as in London Poems [by Buchanan] 
and the like, we do not fail. But of bright, wide, large-eyed thought, Mr. Brown- 
ing is the only great living poetic master, and his grievously bad art has unhappily 
destroyed, or at least profoundly impaired, what might have been the most 
robust and invigorating of the literary influences of the time. The sovereignty of 
the drawing-room school of poetry is practically supreme. Mr. Swinburne rises 
in hot rebellion against it from the side of Sense, and Mr. Arnold surveys it with 
cold displeasure from the remote altitudes of Reason. But each is weakened by 
les défauts de ses qualités. The truly recreative influence would be a fusion of the 
two—more passion penetrated with more reason. 


Clough? voiced ‘the doubts of a philosophical mind of the present day. . . . 
His verses are full of power, and of happy, unexpected terms; but are 
obscure, inharmonious, and incomplete.’ Morris’s* Earthly Paradise was 
praised for the opposite reason. 

In these days, when the poetry most in vogue is such as is one man’s business 
to write and another’s to interpret, it is refreshing to the spirit to meet with a 
modern poem of the Chaucerian type. 


Meredith’s+ Modern Love was clever but disgusting ; the reviewer opposed 
to it Tennyson’s Guinevere, a firm favourite. Of the ladies, Mrs. Brown- 
ing,5 though a faulty artist, had come nearer to greatness than any other 
English poetess; Jean Ingelow® was a Tennysonian ‘of very great promise 
indeed’; and Christina Rossetti? wrote simple, spontaneous, melodious 
minor poetry. The egregious Tupper,® finally, was ridiculed by the 
Saturday as by its two fellows. 

Throughout the decade the Saturday recognized in George Eliot? a truly 
great novelist. Her Mill on the Floss showed ‘a neatness of finish, a compre- 
hensiveness of detail, and a relish for subdued comedy’ which reminded its 
reviewer of Jane Austen. Like Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot was ‘full of 
meditation on some of the most difficult problems of life’-—problems too 


' 27 July 61; 25 Feb. ’65; 7 Sept. 67; 6 Mar. ’69. See also middles 3 Dec. ’64; 10 Feb. 

66; 20 July ’67. 
? 26 July 62; 18 Sept. 69. 3 30 May ’68. 
* 19 Jan. ’61; 24 Oct. 63; 28 May ’64; 14 Oct. ’65; 2 Feb. ’67. 


5 31 Mar. ’60; 26 Apr. ’62. 
® 19 Dec. 63; 13 July 67. 7 24 May ’62; 23 June ’66. 


® See especially Athenaeum, 25 May ’67; Spectator, 27 Jan. ’66; Saturday, 25 May 67. 
° 14 Apr. 60; 13 Apr. 61; 25 July ’63; 16 June ’66; 4 July 68. 
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difficult and too large, perhaps, for fictional treatment. Silas Marner was 
free from this painful element, however ; and in this work as in its predeces- 
sors George Eliot gave 


a new revelation of what society in quiet English parishes really is and has been, 
How hard it is to draw the poor may easily be seen if we turn to the ordinary tales 
of country life that are written in such abundance by ladies. There the poor are 
always looked at from the point of view of the rich. They are so many subjects 
for experimenting on, for reclaiming, improving, being anxious about, and 
relieving. They have no existence apart from the presence of a curate and a 
district visitor. They live in order to take tracts and broth. ... What they think 
of and do when they are not being improved and helped, remains a blank. Those, 
too, who are above the reach of occasional destitution are entirely omitted from 
these portraitures of village life. ... When, therefore, George Eliot describes the 
whole of a village, from the simple squire down to the wheelwright and his wife, 
the ground thus occupied is virgin soil. 


In Romola she left this ground. The Saturday praised the portraits of 
Romola herself and of Tito Melema, a ‘weak, wavering man, his own 
victim and the victim of the circumstances he creates’. But the novel con- 
tained too much ‘instructive antiquarianism’; and the reviewer of Felix 
Holt rejoiced at George Eliot’s return to her former ground. Elsewhere, 
her essentially tragic vision of life was contrasted with Mrs. Gaskell’s! 
essentially sympathetic vision by a reviewer who respected both writers. 
Thackeray,” too, was highly respected, though his range was very limited 
and the books which he produced during the eighteen-sixties were poor. 
Dickens’ had produced some bad books during the previous decade; but 
in The Uncommercial Traveller he regained the level of his earlier work. 


A world where the genteel people live at Pentonville and the ungenteel people 
frequent the bars of inns, old chambers, wharfsides, smal! shops, and minor 
theatres, is the true world for Mr. Dickens. This world can be reproduced by 
sketches which are constructed on the plan of minutely observing details, letting 
the fancy run on about them, and never going beyond the popular and accepted 
views of things. 


Dickens maintained this higher level, on the whole, in Great Expectations. 
He was always prone to excessive exaggeration and reckless caricaturing, 
however; and these faults ruined Our Mutual Friend. Now and again 
a Saturday reviewer would reject something by Trollope ;* but most of his 
works were favourably received during the eighteen-sixties. The Saturday 
was thankful to have in him ‘a novelist who can write capital novels, and 

1 4 Apr. ’63; 24 Mar. 66. 2 23 Aug. ’62; 27 Dec. ’62. 

3 23 Feb. ’61; 20 July ’61; 12 Dec. ’63; 11 Nov. ’65. 

* 19 May "60; 4 May ’61; 7 Dec. 61; 31 May ’62; 11 Oct. 62; 28 Feb. 63; 24 Oct. ’63; 
14 May ’64; 4 Mar. ’65; 19 Aug. ’65; 3 Feb. 66; 18 May ’67; 21 Sept. 67; 27 Mar. ’69; 
5 June 69; 13 Nov. ’69. 
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who yet does not think novel-writing the key to the secrets of the universe’. 
‘It is his mission to keep on writing for ever about the inner life of girls, and 
the clergy, and vulgar families, and he always does it well.’ The best 
general description was provided by a reviewer who related the qualities of 
his work to the demand which it was written to satisfy: 


Commonplace in subject, but neither vulgar nor mean, pure in tone, but not 
in the least degree noble or enthusiastic, it is essentially the literature of the 
moral and respectable middle-class mind—of people too realistic to be bothered 
by sentiment, too moral to countenance the sensationalism of crime, and too 
little spiritual to accept preachments or rhapsody for their daily use. 


The Saturday shared the Athenaeum’s dislike of the view of society 
expounded in Les Misérables' but accepted Hugo as a great artist. Mere- 
dith, who was extraordinarily clever, failed to achieve greatness; but his 
characters had the flexibility of real people. Reade,? finally, was one of the 
very few living novelists who had ‘a claim to the title of artist.’ True, Hard 
Cash was what the Saturday abhorred—a novel with a purpose. But in 
Griffith Gaunt Reade returned ‘to the artist’s true ground—human passion 
and character’. And in The Cloister and the Hearth he had already ‘written 
an historical novel that is pleasant and touching to read. ... Most historical 
novels are read with a callous despair, and forgotten even before they are 
finished.’ 

The successive instalments of Carlyle’s Frederick? were received very 
respectfully by the Saturday. Ruskin’s* art-criticism was praised, though 
with some reservations; but his rambling and windy ‘declamation against 
things in general’ was resented. 

The delicate Socratic irony of which Mr. Arnold is so excellent a master may 
do something to open our eyes to our national weaknesses. But the arrogant 
injustice of Mr. Ruskin excites a natural reaction. 


This is the first really favourable reference in the Saturday to Arnold as 
a social critic. Earlier in the decade, Fitzjames Stephen had kept up a 
steady fire on him from its pages. Stephen resented Arnold’s denigration 
of Victorian England and affirmed proudly in one of his articles that there 
were those 

who would prefer to grind in such a mill, ever so roughly, ever so coarsely, ever 
so meanly, all the days of their life, to the most aesthetic form of dawdling that 
could be invented by a joint committee from all the cafés and theatres between the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic. 


’ 10 May ’62; 23 Aug. 62; 13 Sept. 62. 

? 12 Oct. ’61; 9 Jan. 64; 3 Nov. 66. 

3 18 Oct. 62; 2 Apr. 64; 22 Apr. ’6s. 

* 1 and 8 Sept. 60; 15 July ’65; 30 Dec. ’65; 2 June 66; 21 Aug. 69. 
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During the later years of the decade, the Saturday learned to accept a good 
deal of Arnold’s criticism of his fellow countrymen.’ 


III 


It remains to consider the reviewers’ responses to the two most con- 
spicuous new challenges which confronted them during the eighteen- 
sixties: that presented by the poetry of Swinburne and that presented by 
the sensation-novel. 

In a passage already quoted, a Saturday reviewer described Swinburne 
and Arnold as opposing ‘the drawing-room school’ on widely separated 
fronts. This reviewer had evidently perceived the peculiar deficiencies of 
poetry written with one eye on the young ladies who formed so influential 
a part of the mid-Victorian reading public. But he was not satisfied that 
either the intellectual poetry of Arnold or the sensual poetry of Swinburne 
was an acceptable alternative. His dilemma was typical. Many reviewers 
of the eighteen-sixties believed that great modern poetry would necessarily 
be more complex, more profound, and more comprehensive than that which 
was currently in vogue. In their estimation the great works of 'Tennyson’s 
—and perhaps of Browning’s—maturity were superior to the bulk of good 
contemporary verse in just these respects. Nevertheless, verse restricted 
by the drawing-room conventions—simple, ‘natural’, tender verse— 
remained on the whole supreme; and reviewers felt more at home with it 
than with its difficult and unaccommodating rivals. They believed that 
they were ready for change; but they disliked the particular changes which 
were proposed. 

This dilemma was visible in the Spectator’s notice of Swinburne’s? first 
book, which was damned. ‘In feeling and in thought, the daring, the dis- 
agreeable, and the violent, are in these dramas, substituted for boldness, 
beauty, and strength.’ Yet, even in the review in which he wrote this, the 
critic could praise only patronizingly certain specimens of the more con- 
ventional poetry which he claimed to prefer. 

The Spectator’s review of Atalanta in Calydon was \ess harsh. The 
imitation of Greek models was a perverse error, and the play lacked any 
adequate central idea. But the work was rich in incidental beauties. The 
other weeklies were more favourable still. The Athenaeum, while acknow- 
ledging that Swinburne was no dramatist and that his work suffered from 


* See J. D. Jump, ’Matthew Arnold and the Saturday Review’, R.E.S. xxii (October 
1946), 322-4. 

2 Athenaeum, 4 May ’61; 1 Apr. ’65; 23 Dec. 65; 4 Aug. 66; 3 Nov. ’66; 6 Apr. ’67; 
4 Jan. 68. Spectator, 12 Jan. 61; 15 Apr. ’65; 2 Dec. ’65; 31 Mar. ’66; 3 Nov. 66; 
13 Apr. 67; 14 Mar. ’68. Saturday, 6 May ’65; 26 May ’66; 4 Aug. ’66; 20 Apr. 67; 
1 Feb. ’68. 
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‘excess of elaboration’, greeted its author as a lyrical and descriptive poet 
of great imaginative power. The Saturday pointed out that his luxuriant 
fancy and his outlook upon life were both quite unclassical. No reader of 
Atalanta in Calydon could doubt, however, 

that its author is a poet—a poet of great grace, flexibility, and power of expression. 
Our only complaint is that he trusts too much to this power, and allows his com- 
mand of spirited and melodious language to carry him along faster than his 
thought can follow. 


The moral content of Chastelard disturbed all three papers. The 
Athenaeum and Spectator praised the originality and luxuriance of the 
poetry but complained that the chief characters were ‘out of the pale of our 
sympathy’ and that the play was a ‘forcing-house of sensual appetite’. As 
previously, the Saturday was more favourable. It had to admit, however, 
that Swinburne, despite his outstanding ability, was still deficient in the 
‘large human sympathies’ which had made Victor Hugo, for example, ‘so 
vastly pre-eminent among the poets of the time’. 

In 1866 the Spectator was hailing Swinburne as the youngest poet whose 
genius was generally acknowledged. All the more reprehensible, therefore, 
was his unmanly abuse of his powers in Poems and Ballads. 

‘Stinging lips’, ‘wounding lips’, lips that ‘bite’, ‘ravenous teeth’ that ‘smite 
through kisses’, in short, all the horrid savagery of lust, runs through poem after 
poem, till we lay down the volume with positive loathing. 


The Athenaeum found the collection insincere. But the severest condemna- 
tion of it came in the review which John Morley contributed to the 
Saturday. 

It is a good thing to vindicate passion, and the strong and large and rightful 
pleasures of sense, against the narrow and inhuman tyranny of shrivelled 
anchorites. It is a very bad and silly thing to try to set up the pleasures of sense 
in the seat of the reason they have dethroned. And no language is too strong to 
condemn the mixed vileness and childishness of depicting the spurious passion 
of a putrescent imagination, the unnamed lusts of sated wantons, as if they were 
the crown of character and their enjoyment the great glory of human life. . . . 
Never have such bountifulness of imagination, such mastery of the music of 
verse, been yoked with such thinness of contemplation and such poverty of 
genuinely impassioned thought. 


Novelists, too, were asked to respect conventional moral susceptibilities. 
Provided always that they did this, they would best please by being as 
naturalistic as possible. Reviewers demanded from them probable plots 
and—even more important—lifelike characters. If these characters repre- 
sented social groups ignored by previous novelists, so much the better. 
Reviewers also valued humour, pathos, and vivid description. They 
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disliked propaganda and sermonizing. For criteria of excellence they 
turned to the works of Jane Austen and Scott. 

They related the growth of sensationalism in the novel and the drama to 
the emergence of a new public. The sensation-drama appealed 


to quite a new class of play-goers. . . . It simply suited the class who, while 
cultivated enough to appreciate subtle dialogue, keen wit, or deep pathos, are too 
much worked in the daytime to want fresh thought in the evening; who ask, in 
fact, to be entertained, and not, as they once did, to be instructed." 


Novels, too, were needed by these tired business men. 


The busiest man will always want something for a journey, or for an idle hour 
im the evening; and it may sometimes be a positive advantage to let the higher 
faculties sleep, and run through a story as one plays whist. 


The sensation-novel catered admirably for this new demand, because 
it engaged no really deep interests. Characterization, for example, was 
neglected. Count Fosco was the only character in a sensation-novel to be 
generally admired; and the Saturday felt that even he was constructed 
rather than created. It was the plot that was all-important. The Spectator 
declared that Collins had ‘raised “plot interest” to the rank of a science’; 
and the Saturday praised his ‘ingenious construction’ in an excellent 
review of his Woman in White. Provided that the incidents were accurately 
dovetailed and that the reader was kept in painful suspense, the plot could 
be as wildly improbable as the novelist pleased—though the Saturday 
recommended him to screen the improbabilities ‘by the delineation of 
a number of minute details’. With such a plot, and with no lifelike charac- 
ters, a sensation-novel necessarily failed to meet the full requirements of 
our reviewers. At the best, they might praise it as light literature; at the 
worst, they would damn it outright as bad art. 

Damnation was almost certain if a sensation-novelist, in an effort to 
‘astonish and excite’> his readers, adopted illegitimate means. There 
could be no excuse for introducing repulsive incidents or glaring impro- 
prieties into works which were to find readers of both sexes and all ages. 

No sensation-novelist was regarded with entirely steady favour by the 
representatives of all three papers. But his rivals would probably have 
accepted the Saturday reviewer’s comment on the two leading exponents 
of the form: ‘Perhaps Mr. Collins still remains the superior in the art of 


* Spectator, 23 Nov. ’61 (“The New Sensation-Drama’). 

2 Saturday, 28 Feb. 63 (review of Wood’s Verner’s Pride). 

3 Athenaeum, 3 Jan. ’63; 2 June ’66; 25 July ’68. Spectator, 8 Sept. ’60; 10 Jan. ’63; 
9 June 66; 25 July 68. Saturday, 25 Aug. ’60; 5 Oct. 61; 17 Jan. 63; 16 June 66. 

* 19 Sept. ’63 (review of Braddon’s Eleanor’s Victory). 
5 Ibid. 
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attaching interest to an unimportant secret, but then Miss Braddon! 
eclipses him in the ease with which she works.’ Both the Saturday and the 
Spectator felt that Le Fanu’ had reverted to ‘Radcliffism’, the former adding 
that his plots, unlike those of the better sensation-novelists, were untidy 
and illogical. The Athenaeum, however, found ‘great imaginative power’ in 
Uncle Silas. (This paper was usually the most lenient of the three in its 
dealings with the ordinary run of novels.) The Saturday was the most 
successful in placing Mrs. Henry Wood,* pointing out that two principles, 
sensationalism and domesticity, were competing for the mastery of her pen. 
Some of her earlier novels were greeted with mild favour—our reviewers 
were often tender with beginners—but by the end of the decade the Satur- 
day and the Spectator were trouncing each one as it appeared. 

A good summary statement of the reviewers’ objections to the sensation- 
novel appeared in the Spectator’s review of Elizabeth Braddon’s Run to 


Earth. 

She has made up a tale utterly without probability, without characterization, 
without thought, without humour, pathos, or poetry, without one of the charms, 
in short, which delight us in the great masters of fiction, a tale which has no use 
in the world beyond that of stimulating an unwholesome curiosity, and supplying 
fitting aliment to a vulgar sort of mental dissipation. This is the kind of success 
achieved by the writers of sensational fiction, and the same kind of distinction 
may be justly awarded to the novel before us. It fulfils its purpose. 


IV 


The authors of these reviews were the representative spokesmen of the 
public which they addressed; as a result, the study of their work can shed 
considerable light upon the literary taste of their age. But they did not 
content themselves with estimating merely how much each book they 
reviewed could offer to educated mid-Victorian readers; in addition, they 
tried to estimate how much it could offer to mankind, they tried to assess 
its intrinsic value. The self-conscious earnestness with which Saturday 


’ Athenaeum, 25 Oct. ’62; 31 Jan. 63; 19 Sept. ’63; 12 Dec. 63; 21 May 64; 15 Oct. 
64; 27 May ’65; 21 Oct. 65; 2 June 66; 12 Oct. 67; 21 Mar. ’68; 13 June 68; 24 Oct. 68. 
Spectator, 25 Oct. ’62; 31 Jan. 63; 19 Sept. 63; 4 June 64; 22 Oct. ’64; 24 June ’65; 
21 Oct. 65; 11 Aug. 66; 26 Oct. ’67; 24 Oct. 68. Saturday, 31 Jan. ’63; 19 Sept. 63; 
26 Dec. ’63; 9 July 64; 5 Nov. 64; 27 May ’65; 21 Oct. 65; 12 May 66; 1 Sept. 66; 
4 Apr. 68; 7 Nov. ’68. 

2 19 Sept. ’63 (review of Braddon’s Eleanor’s Victory). 

3 Athenaeum, 14 Feb. 63; 12 Mar. 64; 7 Jan. ’65; 21 Oct. 65; 30 June 66; 7 Nov. 68; 
25 Sept. ’69. Spectator, 24 Jan. 63; 5 Mar. 64; 24 Dec. ’64; 7 Oct. ’65; 7 Nov. 68; 2 Oct. 
69. Saturday, 4 Feb. ’65; 25 Nov. ’65; 14 July ’66; 2 Oct. ’69. 

* Athenaeum, 24 Mar. ’60; 12 Oct. ’61; 26 Apr. ’62; 6 Dec. ’62; 7 Mar. ’63; 23 Jan. 64; 
24 Dec. ’64; 1 July ’65; 7 Apr. 66; 23 Mar. ’67; 2 Nov. 67; 31 Oct. ’68. Spectator, 
28 Sept. 61; 17 May ’62; 20 Dec. ’62; 14 Feb. ’63; 5 Dec. ’63; 3 Feb. ’66; 30 Mar. ’67; 
14 Nov. ’68. Saturday, 15 Feb. 62; 10 May ’62; 13 Dec. ’62; 28 Feb. ’63; 16 Jan. ’64; 
18 Feb. ’65; 17 June ’65; 31 Mar. 66; 14 Nov. ’68. 
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reviewers set about ‘placing’ individual works in the scale of greatness can 
sometimes seem absurd ; but it is simply an extreme expression of an impulse 
shared by reviewers in all three weeklies. Perhaps it is still too soon to 
speak with confidence of their success or failure in these particular assess- 
ments. But we may affirm that, in arriving at them, they often reveal to us 
fresh aspects of the works under discussion—more often in the Spectator 
than in the Athenaeum, and most often of all in the Saturday. The examples 
already quoted have been sufficient, I hope, to justify this claim. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


INTERLUDES IN FIFTEENTH-CENTURY REVELS 
AT FURNIVALL’S INN 


I 


AccoRDING to Sir Edmund Chambers: 

The gentlemen of the Inns of Court were always ready to follow in the wake 

of courtly fashion. Their interludes were famous and important in the days of 
Elizabeth, but, although Lincoln’s Inn entertained external Jusores in 1494 and 
1498, Gray’s Inn is the only one in which amateur performances are recorded 
before 1556." 
This follows Chambers’s definition of an interlude as a play ‘carried on 
between (inter) two or more performers’,? a definition to which he sticks in 
his latest pronouncement on the subject,’ in spite of the fact that Pollard 
has said that ‘the rediscovery of Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucrece has re- 
habilitated the old explanation of an Interlude as a play interposed in the 
pauses of some other entertainment, in opposition to the meaning assigned 
to it by Sir E. K. Chambers’.* 

There, apparently, the matter rests. In the course of editing some 
records of Furnivall’s Inn, however, I have come across some entries which 
may serve to throw further light on dramatic performances at the Inns of 
Court, and one entry which furnishes a further early example of the use of 
the word ‘interlude’.5 

In 1407 (the year when the records begin), payment are recorded for 
the following items: 

Pro Citheratore, during Chri tyme for Music. . . . [blank in MS. The com- 
piler adds the following gloss: ‘Not any record mentioned for musick, whereby 
it appereth they had yt gratis, or of their owne without chardge.’ But this is a 
misunderstanding. The blank probably indicates that the Treasurer had omitted 
to enter the amount.]® 


" The Medieval Stage, ii. 194. ? Tbid., p. 183. 

> English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1945), p. 15. 

* A. W. Pollard, Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes (Oxford: 8th edit., 1927), p. lii. 

5 These entries come from a seventeenth-century transcript of early records of Lincoln’s 
Inn and its associated Inns of Chancery, Furnivall’s Inn, and Davy’s Inn. (The manuscript 
is now in the Middle Temple Library.) They are not, therefore, original records, but the 
entries relating to Lincoln’s Inn are based on the Black Books of that house, and collation 
has satisfied me that the manuscript is accurate in all but minor scribal errors. Those parts 
relating to Furnivall’s Inn, therefore, can be relied on with confidence, although no 
original records of that house remain. 

° Compare Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple, ed. C. T. Martin, i. 18: ‘. . . it 
is agreed that . . . the Treasurer speak for the Harper and agree with him for his salary.” 


This was in 1506. 
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Pro cordis pro Cither . . ‘ , , . ‘ . - Vid. 
In pointz for armynge. : ; , , . a 
Paid the Armorer and others for attendance ‘ ‘ : ‘ . — iiijd. 
Pro Pane pur les Revellors . ° ‘ . , - tijd, 


In 1411, fourpence is recorded ‘pro cordis cithere’. Then follows, for 
Christmas Day, 1412: 


Thomas Thwaits solvit pro interludio . ‘ ‘ ‘ - ‘Vis Viiiijd. 


In 1416, the charges are for ‘Forreyn Expences touchinge the Revells’: 


Pro lusoribus et ludo suo. ‘ . ‘ : ‘ , - — Vijs. 
Pro cordulis citherarum ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; -  Viijd. 
Pro coena lusorum et aliis expens . . , . . [blank i in MS} 


In the following year, under ‘Expenses circa le Revells’, the entries are: 


Pro coena ludensium . : . P R . [blank in MS] 
et aliis expens., ut pro corda cithere ° . ‘ , ‘ .  Vijd. 


Similar entries continue to occur; e.g. at Christmas, 1464, ‘the harpur’s 
reward for all christmas tyme’ is 13s. 4d. For the year 1470 there is a little 
more detail. 

In Anno 11 E. 4, the Christmas tooke its begynnynge heare at Alhaloutide, as 
it doth at this daie. It seemith not it was before that tyme in use, for that formorly 


no mention is thereof at all in theire Bookes made, and it is here mentioned for 
a great Festivall by the perticulers of dyett. 


The items include: 
In reward tothe harpur_.. : : ‘ , ; ‘ - = 
In regardo citheratori . ‘ ° ; ‘ . ‘ : .  Viijd. 
The compiler continues: 


Revells is here mentioned, henceforth to attend everie Saturdaie weekelie, 
usque festum Purifi[cJacionis, and mynstralsy and revelling held in Chr. tyme, 
sicut ab antiquo. 


In 1480, the cost of the entertainments included: 


In regardo ductori de le marmosett et jennet . . ; ; . vid. 
In regardo pour les Waites . ‘ , ' ‘ . -Viijd. 
In regardo al harpur sur le feast de touts Saintes . , ‘ .  xxd. 


In 1485 there is a reference to “‘Waytes and other musick’ and ‘the Keper 
of the Babone’, and for Christmas, 1491 : ‘Players, Harneys for the Armorer, 
Handgonnes, horses, Rushes, Music and mynstralsy extraordinary.’ In 
1494: 

The Hall was at Christmas feast this yere garnished with hangings of Cry- 
mosin Say and the greater part of the Hall fairlie matted for the Revellers to 
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daunce upon, which mattes conteyned 34 yardes. ... They had lyons, the waites, 
the harpur and other perticulers, etc. 


For 1497 there is an entry which delightfully suggests in little all the atmo- 
sphere of the Midsummer Night’s Dream: 


To Pescod, the keeper of the Lyons... ‘ , ‘ ; . viijd. 


On Christmas Day, 1502: 

A Banckett ordayned at this feastivall tyme for Thavis Inne and others in- 
vited Guestes of Innes of Court, whereat was much dancinge and revellinge, and 
for that purpose, the mynstralsey of the Ladie Princes’ and her Servantes were 
heare, with the waites of London, the harpur and other musicall instrumentes.’ 


With this reference to a lavish entertainment entries relating to revels in 
the manuscript come to an end. 


II 


What emerges from all this? First, I think, that Furnivall’s Inn does not 
seem to have arranged for proper dramatic performances as a regular part 
of its Christmas festivities in the fifteenth century, though it certainly did 
so in 1491. One possible reason for this is that it was an Inn of Chancery, 
and (after its cession to Lincoln’s Inn in 1548? at any rate) left the drama 
proper to the greater house. But this is only speculation, impossible to 
verify by reference to the records of the other houses of Chancery, since 
these have disappeared without a trace.’ It could hardly have been a 
question of expense, since the last entry I have quoted shows a fair degree 
of lavishness, and is not the only entry in the manuscript indicating that 
the house entertained guests from the other Inns. On the other hand, the 
entry for 1491, with its reference to ‘Players’, suggests a theatrical perform- 
ance which seems, from the inclusion of the armourer, ‘Handgonnes’, and 
horses, to have been concerned with a military subject.* If this is so, then 
there would appear to be precedent for such a performance as early as 
1407, when an armourer ‘and others’ were paid for attendance. 


' Henry VII’s daughter, Margaret. 

? Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, i. 286. 

3 The only records available for the fifteenth century are those of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
here again there is no trace of regular dramatic performances, but rather of mixed enter- 
tainments. In the entry for 1498, to which Chambers refers, besides a payment of 8s. to 
the Prince’s lusores, there are payments ‘to the waytes, 4s. 8d.’ and to ‘Pescodde, 8d.’. The 
latter, though his ‘Lyons’ are not mentioned, is almost certainly the same ‘Pescod’ who 
received a similar sum from Furnivall’s Inn the previous year. 

* It is possible that the ‘Handgonnes’ were to be used as they were at the Inner Temple 
in 1561, during the revels in honour of Lord Robert Dudley. “The company were sum- 
moned to dinner by the sound of ‘“‘double cannons” in great number... .? Calendar of 
Inner Temple Records, ed. F. A. Inderwick, i. lxiv. 
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In the second place, it seems that Furnivall’s Inn was entertaining ‘ex- 
ternal Jusores’ as early as 1416! and Chambers’s suggestion that ‘the gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court were always ready to follow in the wake of courtly 
fashion’ needs to be modified. The evidence I have quoted shows that this 
Inn of Chancery, founded perhaps in 1376, was spending money on revels 
as early as 1407. These revels were admittedly of a non-dramatic sort in 
the main, as they were at Lincoln’s Inn during the fifteenth century,’ but 
it is out of the tradition that they established that the proper dramatic 
entertainments of the Elizabethan period grew. And bearing in mind the 
fact that the Inns of Court and Chancery were the resort of gentlemen of 
birth and fashion from their early days,’ it is reasonable to suggest that they 
did not need the example of the court in this respect. 

Thirdly, it must be admitted that the manuscript throws no light on the 
question of amateur dramatic performances at the Inns during the fifteenth 
century. In fact, its evidence, where it is not ambiguous, points to the 
patronage of external professionals. 





III 


Lastly, the manuscript adds one more early example (entry for 1412) of 
the use of the word ‘interlude’ to the few that have come down to us, though 
the lack of detail in the entry makes it impossible to say definitely that its 
use here supports either the Pollard or the Chambers interpretation of the 
word. On the face of it, at least, this entry, together with those for 1416 
and 1417, seems to confirm the view that an interlude is a performance 
given along with other entertainments, in this case the Christmas revels, 
which also include the services of a harper; but in fact can any definite 
meaning be attached to the word? Chambers is right in suggesting that 
Collier’s limitation of it to farces of the type affected by John Heywood 
‘has introduced a most inconvenient semi-technical term’,* but neither his 
own definition nor Pollard’s can be maintained all the way. For myself, I 
find in the various uses of the termS a shifting area of meaning similar to 
that observable in the companion term ‘lusor’. As ‘lusor’ shifts its meaning 

? Though the Thomas Thwaits who provided the interlude in 1416 may have been a 
member of the Inn. 
? The first mention of revels at Lincoln’s Inn is in 1431 (Black Books, i. 4). 
3 See Sir John Fortescue’s De Laudibus Legum Anglie, ch. xlix. 
* Med. Stage, p. 181, n. 2. 
5 I suspect that in one instance Chambers has misinterpreted his evidence. He quotes 
(op. cit., p. 181, . 3) from Sir Gawain, 472, 
Wel bycommes such craft vpon cristmasse, 
Laykyng of enterludez, to laze & to syng. 
and suggests that the author is referring to a farce ‘when he speaks of laughter and song 


as a substitute for ‘“‘enterludez”’ at Christmas’. This looks as though he has taken ‘laykyng’ 
(i.e. ‘playing’) to mean ‘lacking’. 
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from ‘gambler’, a player in a game of chance, to a player in the sense of 
‘actor’, so ‘ludus’ shifts from meaning ‘play’ or ‘game’ in the sense of 
‘amusement’ to a play in the strictly dramatic sense (but without losing its 
older meaning). And ‘interlude’, it seems to me, grows up as an alternative 
to ‘ludus’ in its original sense,' and then as an alternative to its secondary 
meaning, without ever becoming attached to a definite type of play. The 
only possible restriction in its meaning is that suggested by Pollard, as 
Chambers himself almost suggests at one point: 

... it is clear that while ‘interlude’ was only a subordinate name for plays of the 
miracle-type, it was the normal name, varied chiefly by ‘play’ and ‘disguising’, 
for plays given in the banqueting-halls of the great.” 

Moreover, in his footnote to this sentence, Chambers quotes evidence? 
which again points to the term ‘interlude’ being used of plays presented in 
the intervals of other entertainment, but misses this implication. The 
evidence concerns John Rastell’s suit against Henry Walton (c. 1530) for 
the recovery of a number of actors’ garments, which ‘had been used at least 
twenty times in stage plays every summer and twenty times in interludes 
every winter’. Chambers calls this ‘a curious distinction, probably neither 
original nor permanent ... between “‘stage playes” (presumably out of doors) 
in the summer, and “interludes” (presumably indoors) in the winter.’ But 
is the distinction unexpected? In the summer, a play could be presented 
ona portable stage on a village green without the support of other entertain- 
ment. When inclement weather drove the players indoors to the halls 
of the gentry they would also be driven into closer competition with 
other forms of entertainment, and would have to reckon with the fact 
that probably only at meal-times could the household be gathered together. 
In consequence their plays would become ‘interludes’, while at the same 
time they dispensed with the portable stage.* 

But 1530 is rather late in the development of the word, and Chambers 
may be right in suggesting that this distinction is unusual. What is certain 
is that within another twenty years ‘interlude’ is simply a synonym for 
‘play’. This is obvious from a comparison between the wording of Henry 
VIII’s proclamation, of 8 July 1546, designed to regulate the book trade, 


™ Cf. Chambers, op. cit., p. 182: ‘. .. Robert Mannyng of Brunne, at the very beginning 
of the fourteenth century, classes “‘entyrludes” with “‘somour games” and other forbidden 
delights of the folk.’ 

? Op. cit., p. 183. 

3 See the documents printed by H. R. Plomer, Trans. of Bibliographical Society, iv 
(1898), 153, and Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, ed. A. W. Pollard, p. 305. 

* Moreover, their plays may have been designed to meet these changes of locale. ‘The 
Four Elements was intended to take an hour and a half ‘‘but if you list you may leave out 


much of the said matter . . . and then it will not be past three quarters of an hour of length”. 
Chambers, op. cit., p. 188, 7. 1. 
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and the wording of Edward VI’s similar proclamation of 28 April 1551.1 
The relevant portion of the first reads: ‘. . . henceforth no printer do print 
any maner of englishe boke, balet or playe. . . .’ The second reads: ‘. . . and 
forbicause diuers Printers, Bokeselers, and Plaiers of Enterludes . . . do 
print, sel and play. . . .’ We may be certain that the composers of such 
declarations, intended to have the force of law, would be particularly careful 
in their choice of terms, and hence it is obvious that no distinction existed 
at this date between the two words. 
D. S. BLaNp 


TASSO, FAIRFAX, AND WILLIAM BROWNE 


‘THE description of the trial and execution of the lovers Philocel and Caelia 
in William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, Book I1, Song 5, is largely based 
on Tasso’s account of the intended martyrdom of Sophronia and Olindo 
in the Second Book of the Gerusalemme Liberata. Although the two stories 
differ in their main outlines, the central situation is the same in each: each 
concerns a pair of lovers, one of whom has been condemned to death, while 
the other claims that he (or she) is actually the guilty person ; this occasions 
a dispute between them, each claiming the right to die and thereby to save 
the other, and the matter is only settled by a decree from the judges that 
both must die. It is in the dispute between the lovers that Browne’s debt 
to Tasso is most marked, for here he has adapted or even translated much 
of the dialogue. His debt is twofold: partly to Tasso, and partly to his 
translator, Edward Fairfax. Sometimes he seems to be relying almost 
entirely on Fairfax, yet at other times he is closer to the original than is 
Fairfax himself. The best instance is that in ll. 739-44 of Browne’s poem: 


O! who did ever such contention see 
Where death stood for the prize of victory? 
Where love and strife were firme and truely knowne, 
And where the victor must be overthrowne? 
Where both pursude, and both held equall strife 
That life should further death, death further life.” 


These are a close paraphrase of 'Tasso’s 


Oh spettacolo grande, ove a tenzone 
Sono amore e magnanima virtute! 


? Quoted in full in A. W. Pollard’s Shakespeare’s Fight With the Pirates (Cambridge, 
1920), pp. 7 8. 
2 Britannia’s Pastorals (1616 edit.), Book II, Song 5, ll. 739-44. 
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Ove la morte al vincitor si pone 
In premio, e il mal del vinto é la salute!" 
Browne’s third line, however, changes the sense of his original. Fairfax’s 
translation of the passage is 
O miracle! O strife of wondrous kind! 
Where love and virtue such contention wrought, 
Where death the victor had for meed assignde; 
Their owne neglect, each others safetie sought.” 
Was Browne, I wonder, in his substitution of ‘love and strife’ for ‘love and 
virtue’ deliberately adding another paradox, or does the phrase derive from 
a confused recollection of Fairfax’s first two lines? 
Again, the speeches of Browne’s characters are notable for their repe- 


titions : 
Mine be those bonds, and mine the death appoynted! 
Mine was th’offence, be mine the punishment! 


Mine was the fact, be mine the punishment! 
(B.P. u. v. 656, 710, 716) 


The first of these corresponds to 'Tasso’s 


Mie son quelle catene, e per me questa 
Fiamma s’accende, e il rogo a me s’appresta. (G.L. ii. 29) 


Tasso, however, does not repeat the word ‘mine’. Although he employs 
similar repetitions, as in the lines, 

Io l’immagine tolsi; io son colei 

Che tu ricerchi, e me punir tu déi, (G.L. ii. 21) 
he never has this particular one. But Fairfax has. He substitutes it, for 
instance, for Tasso’s ‘I’ in the lines just quoted: 


I took the image, mine that fault, that fact, 
Mine be the glorie of that vertuous act. 


And his translation of the lines quoted earlier (‘Mie son quelle catene . . .’) 


reads 
Mine be these bonds, mine be these flames so pure. 


Thus it seems that Browne was following Fairfax rather than Tasso here, 

both in his choice of repetitions and in his substitution of the words ‘Mine 

be...’ for Tasso’s ‘Mine are those bonds’. His ‘Mine was the fact, be 
* La Gerusalemme Liberata, Book II, stanza 31. 


* Godfrey of Bulloigne (1600 edit.), Book II, stanza 31. As Fairfax’s stanzas correspond 
exactly to those of Tasso, I give no further references to this work. 
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mine the punishment’ is also probably a recollection of Fairfax’s ‘Mine 


was that fault, that fact .. .’. 
Yet at other times Browne parts company with Fairfax and sticks even 


more closely to his original. His line, 
Some fit of Frenzy hath possest the Maid (B.P. 1. v. 731) 


is closer in sense to Tasso’s 


Non é, non é gid rea 
Costei del furto, e per follia sen vanta (G.L. ii. 28) 


than is Fairfax’s translation, 


Not so, not so this girle shall beare away 
From me the honour of so noble feat, 

She durst not, did not, could not so convay 
The massie substance of that Idoll great... . 


When Philocel consoles Caelia with the thought, 


Nor let us grieve; for we are marryed thus, 
And have by death what life denyed us, (B.P. 11. v. 807-8) 


he is closer in spirit to Tasso’s 


Piacemi almen, poiché in si strane guise 
Morir pur déi, del rogo esser consorte, 
Se del letto non fui (G.L. ii. 34) 


than is Fairfax with his more rhetorical 


O Hymen, say, what furie doth thee move 
To lend thy lampes to light a tragedie? 


And later on in the poem Browne’s description of the lovers awaiting 
execution, 
Their soft and ruddy lips close ioyn’d with eyther, 
That in their deaths their soules might meet together. 
. (B.P. 1. v. 872-3) 


recalls the words of Olindo, 


O fortunati miei dolci martiri! 

S’impetrerd che giunto seno a seno 

L’anima mia ne la tua bocca io spiri, 

E venendo tu meco a un tempo meno, 

In me fuor gli ultimi sospiri. (G.L. ii. 35) 


Fairfax omits entirely this idea of the kiss which ‘sucks two souls and 
vapours both away’, substituting for it the colder (and, as he perhaps felt, 
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more completely Christian) picture of the two souls ‘in heauen’s pure 
clothing drest’ taking ‘united flight’ through the sky. 

Another writer who borrowed this incident from Tasso was Guarini in 
his I1 Pastor Fido. Browne certainly knew this play; the First Song of 
Britannia’s Pastorals contains extensive borrowings from it. Philocel’s 
words, 

Hasten! o haste! the houre’s already gone, 
Doe not deferre the execution! (B.P. u. v. 727-8) 


after Caelia has claimed the right to die in his place, may be a recollection 
of Amarilli’s 
Su, ministri; 
Su, che si tarda? omai 
Menatemi agli altari,’ 


in exactly parallel circumstances. The situation as a whole in Britannia’s 
Pastorals has more in common with that in J/ Pastor Fido than with that 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata, for whereas in the latter we have two Chris- 
tians condemned by infidels to be burned at the stake, in both Britannia’s 
Pastorals and Il Pastor Fido we have a shepherd and shepherdess who must 
be sacrificed to appease an offended deity (in Browne, Pan; in Guarini, 
Diana). The background, with its weeping spectators and stern priests, is 
the same in each.” 

All this is typical of Browne’s method generally. It illustrates, for 
example, the complex nature of his borrowing. Investigating Browne’s 
sources is rather like scraping off old wall-paper: there is always another, 
and differently coloured, layer underneath. Secondly, it is only one example 
of his very considerable debt to the Italians. And it shows us something, 
I think, of the nature of Browne’s pastoral. In setting out to give Britannia 
her Pastorals, he had no notion of presenting a shepherd life that was 
peculiarly and distinctively British (though he does do this, almost, it 
seems, by accident, in some of the most charming passages of the poem) ; 
rather, his method was to transplant familiar themes and situations from 
classical and foreign literature on to British soil. Britain got her Pastorals 
largely by adoption. Joan GRUNDY 


' Il Pastor Fido, v. ii. 115-17. 

* The situation is repeated in at least one other pastoral play, Bonarelli’s Filli di Sciro, 
where as in Tasso, Guarini, and Browne, the paradoxical nature of the ‘victory’ and 
‘defeat’ is insisted on. The theme of the shepherdess condemned to death for the infringe- 
ment of a divine edict also occurs in Agostino Beccari’s I] Sacrifizio (1554), the first full- 
scale pastoral drama. Browne was therefore well within the pastoral tradition in his use 
of it. 
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THE DATE OF SWIFT’S ‘SENTIMENTS’ 


Most of Swift’s tracts are well supplied with topical references, and many 
could be dated by these alone. The ‘Argument against Abolishing 
Christianity’ begins with an allusion to the Union with Scotland (taking 
effect in April 1707); ridicules the vogue of Italian singers, at its height 
in 1708; and specifically points at the career of Mrs. Tofts, who retired 
in 1709. Even without Swift’s endorsement, ‘Written in the Year, 1708’, 
a wary reader could correctly place the time of composition. When the 
author himself errs, as with the ‘Remarks upon . . . The Rights of the 
Christian Church’, actually written in 1707 but attributed by Swift to 
1708, it is often easy to recognize the mistake. 

Swift often erred, especially when he assigned the date long after the 
completion of a work. His ‘Letter to a Member of Parliament in Ireland’ 
is marked in manuscript as ‘1708 (as I rememb.)’.! Mr. Herbert Davis 
shows that it belongs to early 1710, however, since the subject is a parlia- 
mentary contest which occurred in May of that year.” 

Even when publication followed close upon composition, one cannot 
always trust Swift’s dates. The ‘Project for the Advancement of Religion’ 
was almost certainly completed in 1708. Its praise of Queen Anne’s 
‘Conjugal Love’ would have been most awkward after the death of Prince 
George, 28 October 1708. In Swift’s list, that month, of ‘Subjects for 
a Volume’, he included the ‘Project’ among other evidently finished works.’ 
While he may have made minor changes the year after, his heading, 
‘Written in the Year, 1709’, is distinctly misleading. 

If the ‘Sentiments of a Church of England-Man’ had come out undated, 
when would it seem to have been composed? The moderate, unambiguous 
tone, the serious style, constantly going back to Graeco-Roman examples, 
recall A Discourse of the Contests and Dissentions (1701). Much of the 
essay alludes to recent free-thinking and anti-clerical literature without, 
however, naming Tindal’s Rights of the Christian Church. Yet this book 
so irritated Swift in 1707 that for years afterward he almost never failed, 
in his discussions of irreligious authors, to mention Tindal. 

Several other works seem fresh in Swift’s head. He states the Bishop 
of Salisbury’s opinion opposing the bill against occasional conformity. 
This address, delivered to the House of Lords in December 1703, was 
printed in 1704. A marginal! gloss in the ‘Sentiments’ cites Clarendon’s 
History as proof that the Puritans of 1640 intended from the first to destroy 
the constitution. The History was published in three volumes from 1702 

' The Prose Writings of fonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1938-52), ii. 285. 


? Ibid., p. xxxii. 
3 Ibid., p. xx. 
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to 1704. ‘A very Pious, Learned, and Worthy Gentleman of the Non- 
juring Party’ is the source of a Jacobite argument refuted in the second 
part of the ‘Sentiments’.' Swift later identified him as Robert Nelson, 
whose fame was chiefly due to his Companion for the Feasts and Feasts, 
1704. Swift probably talked with him at Cranford, the home of Nelson’s 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Berkeley. Swift visited Cranford in May 1704,? 
and Nelson was a frequent guest there. Even the scornful dismissal of 
Charles Leslie toward the middle of the ‘Sentiments’ may not be without 
temporal significance. He had in 1703 attacked Swift’s Contests and 
Dissentions. 

Although the tract offers no indications of later date than 1704, it does 
contain two rather precise signs of composition within that year. First 
is the phrase, ‘the late Affair of Occasional Conformity’. This allusion 
is restricted, by an immediate mention of Burnet’s speech, to the notorious 
winter session of 1703-4. A few pages later Swift praises Parliament for 
having regretted the excessive zeal with which the civil government had 
torn property from the clergy. “That the Remedies were a little too 
violent with respect to their Possessions, the Legislature hath lately con- 
fessed by the Remission of their First-Fruits.’* Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
granting the church establishment these ecclesiastical payments to the 
crown, became effective in February 1703-4. 

Even this evidence is, perhaps, overshadowed by the actual motivation 
of Swift’s tract. His horror at the feverish intensities of party conflict 
has led him, he says, to write down his own moderate ‘Sentiments’. 


To Sacrifice the Innocency of a Friend, the Good of our Country, or our own 
Conscience to the Humor, or Passion, or Interest of a Party, plainly shews that 
either our Heads or our Hearts are not as they should be. Yet this very Practice 
is the Fundamental Law of each Faction among us. . . .5 


The same aspect of English politics was what most impressed Swift during 
his 1703-4 visit to England. Writing to his (then) friend, Tisdall, about 
public affairs, he mentions the attitudes of Burnet® and Leslie? much as 
he does in the ‘Sentiments’, then remarks in an often-quoted paragraph, 


I wish you had been here for ten days, during the highest and warmest reign 
of party and faction, that I ever knew or read of, upon the Bill against Occasional 
Conformity, which, two days ago, was, upon the first reading, rejected by the 
Lords. . . . I was mightily urged by some great people to publish my opinion.* 


! [Jonathan Swift], Miscellanies in Prose and Verse (London, 1711), p. 141. 
2 Swift’s MS. account book for 1703-4 (in the collection of Lord Rothschild), f. 4°. 


3 Miscellanies, p. 107. * Ibid., p. 116. 5 Ibid., p. 96. 
® The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-14), i. 39. 
7 Ibid., p. 43. 


8 Letter of 16 December 1703, ibid., pp. 38-39. 
4690.11 18 
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It is difficult not to believe that the ‘Sentiments’ was the outcome of this 
experience and pressure. Swift may have altered some phrasings of the 
essay and added a few trimmings, but the substance, practically as we 
now know it, was ready four years before 1708. 

Why, then, did he post-date it in the 1711 Miscellanies? Usually Swift 
assigns a work to the time when he began it, rather than when he finished 
polishing it; if anything, his tendency is to pre-date. All the more so 
with the volume of 1711, published soon after he associated himself with 
the Tories, and at a period when he wished to give his break with the 
Whigs—as the note to ‘A Letter . . . concerning the Sacramental Test’ 
shows!—as remote a birth as possible. 

Perhaps it was not Swift who set the date. Another suggestion is that 
he originally planned the collection for 1708 or 1709 and wanted the 
material to seem current. “The History of Vanbrug’s House’, composed 
in 1706, was also assigned, in the first Miscellanies, to 1708.2 (Works 
which had already been published received necessarily their proper dates.) 
It is more likely that Swift’s tricky memory, which was amazingly fallible, 
simply played him false. The ‘Petition of Frances Harris’, for example, 
is marked ‘Anno. 1700’, although it must have been written in 1701.) 
The attractiveness of the year 1708 was due, no doubt, to its party signifi- 
cance. In 1708 the Whig junto expelled even the moderate Tory ministers 
from the government. Harley and St. John had to work for two strenuous 
years to regain power. It was the year of burning bridges: to have dis- 
agreed with the Whigs in 1708 was to have crossed the Rubicon at Caesar’s 
side. 

If the new dating is accepted, certain shifts are required in our bio- 
graphical assumptions. The usual form has been to interpret Swift's 
political development as moving from the doctrines of Temple to the 
doctrines of Harley in the years between 1701 and 1708. Now it would 
appear that the foundation was hardened, not reset. In 1704 Swift’s 
outlook was tentative and unembittered; he was above the storm. As his 
aspirations and the First Fruits mission drew him into it, he had to make 
decisions and felt constrained to justify and express them. Not to weaken 
his chance of success with the First Fruits and perhaps not to endanger 
his preferment under a Whig ministry, he refrained from publishing the 
conclusions of his self-examination. When it became certain that not 
silence but assent was demanded, Swift chose his alternative and never 
turned back. 





IRVIN EHRENPREIS 


? Miscellanies, p. 314. 
? See Swift’s Poems, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), pp. 85-86. 
3 Ibid., p. 68. 
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A Contribution to a Dictionary of Old English Place-Names. By RuNE 
ForsBERG. Pp. xlvi+-225. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1950. No price 
given. 


The scope of this work (a Ph.D. dissertation of Uppsala University), begun 
at the suggestion of the late Professor R. E. Zachrisson as the L-— section of a 
dictionary of Old English place-names, was deliberately reduced by the author, 
when after Zachrisson’s death it became apparent that there was unfortunately 
no longer any prospect of the dictionary scheme being realized. In order to 
achieve fuller treatment of topographical and etymological problems, the number 
of names dealt with was reduced by the author to about one-third by the omission 
of place-names containing the words land, lang, léah, and ljtel, and compounds 
into which these words enter. Dr. Forsberg’s work, which is lexicographical in 
its arrangement, differs from Professor Ekwall’s well-known Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place-Names in that Forsberg has arranged the words alphabetically 
on the basis of their early West Saxon, and not of their Modern English, forms, 
from (on) lacing and Badalacing to (on) Lynware hundred and Lyrtingtun. Fors- 
berg’s articles are moreover very much fuller, that on OE. acu occupying about 
15 pages. The great majority of the names are taken from charters of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, particularly, of course, from the detailed boundaries of the estates 
which appear in charters, but also from historical sources, a few from literary 
sources, and some from coins. According to Forsberg (p. xl), ‘the great mass of 
place-names on record in pre-Conquest sources are found in a compact area 
comprising all the counties south of the Thames and the Bristol Avon except 
Cornwall, and, in addition, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Oxfordshire’, and ‘this portion of England accounts for 
more than four-fifths of the names included in the present dictionary’. Besides 
the bibliography and other preliminary matter relating to the object, scope, and 
arrangement of the dictionary, the author has provided an Appendix discussing 
in fuller detail the localization of twenty-four estates, an Index of charters the 
topography of which is commented on in the text, an Index of place-name 
elements, and an Index of place-names ‘belonging to the dictionary proper’ in 
their modern forms. 

The identification of the place-names dealt with is a valuable feature of this 
book, as is also the list of references given in every article to the works of previous 
workers in this field. In many articles the interpretation of the place-name ele- 
ment in L- is discussed in full. But it is sometimes indispensable to refer back 
to previous works. For instance, Forsberg observes (p. 2) s.v. et Lacingahid 
(Mod. Eng. Lakenheath), that the first element, i.e. Lacinga, ‘has been derived 
from OE. lacu “‘stream” or *Ldca, pers. n., which may be found in Lakenham, 
Norfolk’ (probably ‘Ldca’s ham’), and he gives a reference to Ekwall. It is indeed 
still necessary to consult Ekwall for the possible alternatives to which Forsberg 
refers. Ekwall interprets Lakenheath as ‘the landing-place of Ldca’s people’. Or 
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the first element (he says) may be OE. Lacingas ‘people at a /acu or stream’. The 
article in Forsberg’s dictionary, (on) lacing, to which Forsberg gives a cross- 
reference, does not, so far as I can see, give any clear explanation of Lacinga. A 
recent examination of MS. Cotton Augustus II. 69 has shown that Forsberg is 
probably right in rejecting (p. 16) Kemble’s reading to pan ford lace in K. 744. 
In answer to the author’s query (p. 10) regarding the date of the manuscript of 
the Taynton diploma of Edward the Confessor for the abbey of St. Denis which 
was printed by Bouquet xi. 656, the handwriting of this text, preserved in the 
Archives Nationales at Paris, is probably to be dated c. 1100. Since the list of 
editions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle given on pp. ix f. seems to be otherwise 
complete, mention should also have been made of the plain-text edition of the 
Worcester or D text by E. Classen and F. E. Harmer [An Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(Manchester, 1926)]. 
F. E, HARMER 


A Talkyng of be Loue of God. Edited by Sr. Dr. M. Satvina Westra, 
O.P. Pp. xxxi+171. With facsimile. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1950. 
10 guilders. 

A Talkyng of pe Loue of God is one of those works with a reputation out of all 
proportion to the attention it receives, a reputation maintained in spite of, rather 
than through, Horstmann’s edition in Yorkshire Writers, I1. Apart from a 
sprinkling of errors of transcription and the absence of a sufficient critical 
apparatus, Horstmann’s punctuation of the text, an uneasy compromise between 
the system of MS. Vernon and one of his own devising, frequently obscures both 
the rhythms and the sense; and an author passionately concerned with fine 
writing and the exquisite treatment of detail was ill served indeed by so cramped 
and ugly a specimen of the printer’s art. The new edition is welcome as an attempt 
to return to the readings and punctuation of MS. Vernon, as well as to its stand- 
ards of legibility and beauty of format. 

The decision to give a diplomatic text, with only the most obvious emendations 
suggested in footnotes, was certainly politic in view of the paucity of manuscripts 
of the work and the intricate textual history which often lies behind ME. writings 
of this type. Sr. M. Salvina Westra argues, indeed, that A Talkyng is a para- 
phrase, not a modernization, of the Ureisun of God Almihti and Wohunge of ure 
Lauerd, and so challenges Konrath’s thesis that our texts of these sources have 
any considerable authority as guides to the text of A Talkyng. Several versions, 
the validity of which could only be regarded as equal, may have been intermediate 
between these early pieces and the Vernon-Simeon text of A Talkyng, as some 
stylistic evidence suggests (p. xxv). No modern edition, then, could safely 
attempt more than a restoration of the correct readings of this present version, 
depending in this mainly on a knowledge of the ME. language; and it is fitting 
that the bias of Sr. M. Salvina’s apparatus should be syntactical. 

In execution this is a disappointing book, however. Preserving the strict 
accuracy of a transcript involving ME. spelling and punctuation throughout the 
processes of printing is an exacting task, and this edition has not entirely escaped 
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the hazards: small errors appear from time to time (e.g. 7 in derling, clupping, 
dewing, p. 6, ll. 10, 22, where MS. Vernon has y; the omission of to, p. 12, 1. 2); 
and, although the interesting prefatory note in MS. Vernon stresses the import- 
ance of the punctuation to a just appreciation of the text, most pages of this 
edition include two or three deviations from the original in this respect. These 
points are slight in themselves, and the general reader still has a far better 
opportunity for judging the work than Horstmann afforded, although a few of 
these tiny errors (e.g. PD instead of p, p. 10, 1. 21) have led the editor astray in her 
notes and in the modernized version which accompanies the ME. text. It may be 
thought, too, that undue space has been given to recording even the slightest 
spelling variants from MS. Simeon in an edition without a complete glossary. 

The omission of words from the glossary is excused on the grounds that a 
modernized version is provided. It is some time, however, before the reader 
discovers, in a footnote to p. 106 of the section on syntax, an explanation of the 
modern rendering of hose, or finds 3e (‘yea’) in the grammar as an equivalent of 
pei (pp. 86, 91). The translation is fairly close, but more allowance might be 
made in the glossary at least for alternative interpretations: ‘livery’ is a possible 
meaning of sute (p. 12, 1. 22), but hardly the most likely in the context. Mistakes 
are not absent, either: e.g. ‘he’ for ho, p. 6, 1. 18; ‘their’ for his, p. 14, 1. 16; ‘began 
to run down’ for gunne doun glyde, p. 54, 1. 19. 

A brief account of the phonology (whether of MS. Vernon, MS. Simeon, or 
both, is not always clear) precedes a fairly exhaustive discussion of syntax, 
following the system of Visser’s Syntax of the Language of St. Thomas More in 
the treatment of the verb and offering interesting material for anyone planning a 
general and detailed survey of ME. syntax. Yet both these sections are marred, 
though the second to far less extent than the first, by some confusion of illustra- 
tions : forberen, surely a new formation, stands as an example of development from 
OE. y; dry3en and proud are ranged under OE. ¥, cleuen under OE. i, without 
comment, although cleouep appears under OE. é0; praldam. pat I was put inne 
and fader. Of whom is al gentilrie . . . sprongen are given as possible examples of 
the static passive (p. 131); whi ne con I loue pe illustrates the use of con as an 
independent verb (p. 117). 

In spite of these flaws it is to be hoped that Sr. M. Salvina’s edition will 
interest a wider circle of scholars in some of the problems of more general im- 
plication, literary and historical as well as linguistic, raised by the text—prob- 
lems which she reviews briefly and with some insight in an introduction that 
pretends to be no more. Marcery M. Morcan 


Gentleness and Nobility. Prepared by A. C. Parrripce and the General 
Editor. Pp. xii+-[32]. The Malone Society Reprints, 1949 (1950). Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1950. No price given. 

I begin with an excise from W. W. Greg’s letter to The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 26 October 1906 (p. 362) announcing the foundation of the Malone 
Society and stating its objects. ‘The amount of work’, he said, ‘which it will 
be possible to do will, of course, largely depend upon the number of members; 
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but it is hoped that it may be possible to issue each year one play or its equivalent 
for every twenty-five members.’ Two wars have intervened since then, and no 
doubt the ratio of plays to members has changed; yet if we include at its equi- 
valent value the volume (Alcazar and Orlando) which Greg himself presented 
to the members in 1923, his hope has not been disappointed. It is a strong 
going-concern that he handed over to Professor F. P. Wilson, his successor as 
General Editor, in 1949. The society’s finances are healthy, and it is whispered 
that it has it in mind to present its members with three plays next year; but the 
more money it has, the more it can do. Sir Walter is now its President; and 
the Hon. Secretary, to whom application for membership should be sent, is 
Miss K. M. Lea (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford). The subscription is 30s. 

The present reprint of Gentleness and Nobility will have given particular 
satisfaction to the members of the Society’s first committee, F. S. Boas, E. K. 
Chambers, and W. W. Greg. It recalls the year 1908 when the reprint of Calisto 
and Melebea was issued; for the two Rastell plays are essentially companion 
volumes originally printed in close succession in 1529-30. The two reprints and 
the photographs they contain should be compared and their likeness appreciated. 
It was in the year 1908, also, that Greg drew up his austere code of twelve 
‘Rules for the Guidance of Editors of the Society’s Reprints’ (Collections, i. 117); 
but unfortunately it was also the year in which J. S. Farmer published a collo- 
type facsimile of Gentleness and Nobility based upon a copy that was not a 
genuine original. The story of what ensued and how Farmer failed to keep his 
promise, publicly made, to supply his subscribers with photographs from a 
perfect copy; all this may be read in the pages of The Athenaeum.' 

Of Rastell’s original edition of the interlude six copies are known; two are 
perfect, two imperfect, and two are represented by fragments only. The two 
perfect copies are both in Cambridge; the Bodleian copy lacks leaves A2 and 
As, and the British Museum copy leaves A1, A6, Cz, C3, though these missing 
leaves have been supplied in a modern reprint in black-letter. Of the provenance 
of these copies we are told much that is interesting. The Malone Society text 
has been set up from photostats of the Cambridge University copy, and collation 
with all the other surviving examples of Rastell’s original text has revealed only 
five insignificant variants. On the other hand, collation with the four leaves 
supplied in the British Museum copy reveals that these are grossly inaccurate. 
Line 28 is omitted and all that remains of ll. 1097-1100 on C3” are the five 
meaningless words ‘And suffysauns be cause wrechydnes’. Words are omitted 
from ten other lines, and in 159 out of 336 lines there is some departure, slight 
or serious, from the original. For example, the omission of the second ‘bely’ in 
1. 434 conceals the proverb ‘Hill (cover) belly, fill belly’. Nor does the mischief 


* 6 March 1909, p. 300, and 15 March 1913, p. 316; Greg’s letter of 21 March 1908, 
Pp. 364, is also relevant. 
? A variant form of the proverb is found in Tusser (Husb. x) 1573: 
As interest and usurie playeth the dreuil 
so hilback and filbellie biteth as euil. 
Cf. ‘The hilling and filling of their own back and bellies’, Lupton (Sigquila), 1580. See 
O.E.D., hilback (under hill v. 3). 
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end with the gross inaccuracy of the text; for, bound in with the rest, as a 
frontispiece, is a modern engraving based upon the portrait of John Heywood 
in The Spider and the Flie (1556); and this has been taken by the injudicious 
to be proof of his authorship of the interlude ; yet it is upon this most misleading 
made-up copy, or upon Farmer’s facsimile of it, that all subsequent editions 
have been based, each contributing to it its own crop of errors. These are an 
edition of 1829 (anonymous), Farmer’s modernized text of 1908, and, more 
recently, K. W. Cameron’s text of 1941. 

Such then, in brief, is the general state of textual corruption that the Malone 
Society reprint of Rastell’s interlude has revealed. Consequently Professor 
Wilson’s Introduction, a masterpiece of concise, well-ordered, and lucid exposi- 
tion, demands the closest study. His references to the earlier history of the 
offending British Museum copy are especially valuable. It may at one time, 
while still untampered with, have belonged to Garrick (1779); but before 1826 
(sale-room date) the four missing leaves had been supplied in modern black- 
letter type on paper bearing the watermark date 1809. We have already referred 
to the frontispiece portrait of Heywood. At a subsequent sale in 1839 it was 
bought by the British Museum. 

To note an omission in the General Editor’s introduction may seem incon- 
siderate; he has had so much other ‘tow on his rock’; but I venture to do it. 
The earliest description of Gentleness and Nobility known to literary history 
appears to be an article contributed in 1813 to the British Bibliographer (iv. 
270-5) by Philip Bliss, who signed it ‘P. B.’; and this article, though entirely 
innocent in itself, may have been, as it were, the prologue to the drama of the 
made-up volume. P. B.’s excerpts—all accessible to him in the imperfect Bod- 
leian copy—are considerable; they include the Head-title and Il. 2-23, 29-44, 
228-40, 273-8, and 445-7; all from Part I. For Part II, instead of continuing 
to paraphrase, Bliss substitutes the whole of the Phylosopher’s summing up. 
No one is better qualified than Professor Wilson to assess the value of this 
reference; but the date of the article, and the character of the British Biblio- 
grapher (edited by Sir Egerton Brydges and Joseph Haslewood, who refer to the 
young Oxford man, P. B., as ‘our valuable friend’) arouse interest and should 
be followed up. A. W. REED 


The Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought. By Vircit K. WHITAKER. 
Pp. 70 (Stanford University Publications University Series; Language and 
Literature, Vol. VII, No. 3). Stanford, California: Stanford University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. $1.00; 8s. net. 

The traditional representation of Spenser as a supporter of the Puritans rests 
more upon inference than upon factual evidence and is difficult to reconcile with 
the satiric portrayal of Puritan iconoclasm in the figure of Kirkrapine and, if we 
may believe Ben Jonson, of the Blatant Beast. The assumption is in no wise sub- 
stantiated by various unconvincing attempts to equate the theology of The 
Faerie Queene and the last two Hymnes with Calvinism. There was room for an 
impartial re-examination of Spenser’s religious position and beliefs, and the 
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present study is justified in admirably fulfilling its purpose. It would have been 
indeed surprising if the ambitious and self-conscious New Poet of Elizabethan 
nationalism had jeopardized his position at the outset by identifying himself with 
a minority party under disfavour, and there is nothing either in the early poems or 
in other records to suggest this. The satiric eclogues of The Shepheardes Calender 
which, like the rest, follow a well-established tradition, far from voicing the 
sentiments of anti-Episcopal Puritans, are an admonition to the Bishops from one 
of their supporters, himself occupying the post of secretary to the Bishop of 
Rochester, reminding them of their responsibilities as leaders in Church and 
State. The railing against ‘proude and ambitious pastours’, like the anti- 
clerical satire of the Middle Ages, comes from within and is coupled with praise 
of ‘good shepheardes’. Similarly in Mother Hubberds Tale the parish clergy, 
given over to idleness and luxury, caring more for their families than for their 
pastoral duties, are censured by unfavourable comparison with the celibate 
clergy of a former age under obligation to recite offices at frequent intervals 
throughout each day. In such passages Spenser declares himself not as the 
Puritan sectarian but as the staunch upholder of the Established Church and its 
institutions, firmly opposed, on grounds both political and religious, to Popery, 
but conservative in his respect for ancient rites and traditions so long as they 
remained unabused and uncorrupted. This impression is confirmed by the 
generally favourable notice accorded both in the Calender and in The Faerie 
Queene to religious institutions and objects such as community houses, the sign 
of the cross, vestments, and church ornaments. But the clearest evidence of 
Spenser’s conviction as an orthodox Anglican with ‘High’ rather than ‘Low’ 
Church leanings is afforded by the theological sections of The Faerie Queene, 
Book I, particularly the episode at the House of Holiness, and of the Hymne of 
Heavenly Love. For the theological background to these passages, the one 
allegorical, the other expository, is the authorized doctrine of the Church as set 
forth in the Homilies and the Book of Common Prayer, more especially in the 
Catechism and the Articles of Religion. It is in the light of this authority alone 
that Spenser treats of controversial matters such as the sacraments, predestina- 
tion, justification by faith and by works, upon all of which he presents orthodox 
Anglican dogma, basically Catholic and incompatible with Calvinism except in 
so far as the latter was generally disseminated in current theology. The difference 
is manifest if Spenser’s House of Holiness be contrasted with Bunyan’s House 
of Interpreter. So much may be gleaned merely by systematic correlation of 
relevant passages in Spenser with the authoritative documents of Anglican theo- 
logy, and this Professor Whitaker has provided. But he has done more in pre- 
senting historical evidence which renders highly questionable the popular 
notion of Spenser’s exclusively Puritan entourage at Cambridge and which would 
suggest rather ‘that influences strongly opposed to Calvinism came very close to 
Spenser indeed’. Among these was Gabriel Harvey who in a letter to Spenser 
describing the present state of affairs at Cambridge shows strongly anti-Puritan 
bias; and shortly afterwards Calvinistic doctrines were being attacked by pro- 
minent Cambridge teachers such as Samuel Harsnett and Everard Digby. 
Professor Whitaker’s interesting monograph will certainly provoke discussion; 
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but he has done a useful work in undermining commonplaces regarding Spenser’s 
alleged ‘Puritanism’ and, on the other hand, in establishing his kinship with 
Andrewes, Hooker, and Herbert. B. E. C. Davis 


Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by J. Dover Witson. Pp. xlvii+262 (The 
New Shakespeare). Cambridge: University Press, 1950. 12s. 6d. net. 


The New Shakespeare, which in volume after volume so notably displays the 
application of modern research to the editing of Shakespeare, goes securely on 
its way, always illuminating, often challenging, occasionally perhaps extravagant, 
but certainly never dull. In this volume the excitements are all Shakespeare’s; 
so far as Dr. Wilson’s share is concerned, it is one of the more restful volumes. 
Where there is only one text, and that by consent an unusually good one, there 
is no room for theories of assembled text, or of complicated revisions, which in 
some earlier volumes have seemed convincing, and in one or two, to some readers, 
among the brilliant fantasies of scholarship. Here Dr. Wilson devotes his now 
long-trained abilities, and the vitality which his exacting labours seem power- 
less to impair, to the illumination of the great play—and, as always, the object is a 
clearer presentation of Shakespeare, not the display of editorial acumen. 

The introduction is clear and stimulating. Particularly valuable is the sketch 
of Dr. Tarn’s ‘rehabilitation’ of Cleopatra. Lord David Cecil’s odd survey of the 
play is put quietly where it belongs, though, in his rather half-hearted defence of 
Bradley against Lord David’s comment that he seems to find ‘the moral atmo- 
sphere unpleasant’, Dr. Wilson misses the most effective counter-stroke, Bradley’s 
sentence ‘to deny that this is love is the madness of morality’. And even he does 
not manage to escape from the faintly patronizing superiority which is at present 
the mode in dealing with Bradley. To describe him as ‘an elderly Victorian 
gentleman’ does not really help understanding. When the well-known lecture on 
Antony and Cleopatra was written Bradley was in fact fifty-four—just about the 
same age as an ‘elderly Puritan’ when he started work on Paradise Lost, or an 
‘elderly Georgian’ when he crownéd his edition with the ‘Preface’, and when the 
‘Lives’ were still almost twenty years ahead. In dealing with Antony and Cleo- 
patra themselves Dr. Wilson exhibits in full force that generous trait which has 
sometimes before, I think, vitiated his general criticism. He cannot bear the 
characters whom he admires to be less admirable than he would like them to be. 
Hence his acceptance as true of Antony’s own valuation of the passion of the 
magnificent lovers—‘the nobleness of life’. No doubt it ennobles them, being 
what they are, as nothing ever has or ever could; but also as, if they were them- 
selves nobler, it would not. And Dr. Wilson gives himself away in one sentence: 
‘The coda is the culmination of the whole, every part of which takes tone and 
colour from it.’’ If we allow ourselves to be blinded or deafened by the splendour 
of the coda, we miss the ruthless clarity with which Shakespeare in the earlier 
part of the play depicts ‘the courtesan of genius’. Dr. Wilson quotes the last 
phrase (though he misattributes it), but like so many other writers he isolates it 
from the just and penetrating criticism of which it is only a part, and which in 
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its entirety would have helped his case: ‘Cleopatra is the greatest of the enchan- 
tresses... . She unites the passion of a great temperament with the fathomless 
coquetries of a courtesan of genius.’ But his interpretation of the Seleucus episode 
is important and convincing. 
The great bulk of the notes and the glossary is the product of that exact 
scholarship, informed often by imagination, which we have learned to expect, 
but a few notes which raise doubts are perhaps worth a word of comment. 
Ill. vi. 84, ‘determined to destiny i.e. predestined’. But does not ‘to destiny’ go 
with ‘hold . . . their way’, i.e. the foreordained end to which the determined things 
are moving? 111. x. 18, ‘luffed F. “‘looft” ’. But ‘luffed’ without further detail is 
almost meaningless, since to bring a ship’s head up to the wind might be a 
preparation for closer engagement as easily as for flight. And North’s phrase 
‘loof off’ is next to impossible if ‘loof’ = ‘luff’. I find it hard to believe that the 
man who wrote the storm scene of The Tempest would permit himself so in- 
determinate a technicality. And I fancy that Dr. Wilson’s earlier co-editor, with 
his knowledge of seamanship, would have had something to say about this (? a 
coinage from ‘aloof’). III. xiii. 197, ‘estridge ostrich (appropriate to Egypt)’. Not 
at all appropriate to Egypt unless the geographical distribution of the ostrich was 
then different from what it is now; and anyway, would Shakespeare have bothered 
his head about it? I know that the evidence for ‘estridge = goshawk’ is slender, 
but surely this is simply another version of the falcon-mousing owl image from 
Macbeth. 1v. xiv. 35, ‘Unarm, Eros (F) Rowe + all edd. ‘“‘Unarm me, Eros”,’ 
An oddly incorrect note. Neither the Oxford (Craig) edition, nor, I am glad to 
say, the New Temple, is among the ‘all’. (Incidentally the latter edition, though 
Dr. Wilson seldom observes it, frequently agrees with him, by anticipation as 
well as in retrospect, against ‘most edd.’, e.g. in this play, over the ‘ass, Un- 
policied’ comma.) Iv. xv. 29, ‘Demurring (Furness) F. ““Demuring’’. Edd. (after 
J.) explain F. “looking demurely” ; but this merely repeats ‘‘modest eyes”’.’ Of 
course it does; and why not? Vv. ii. 145, ‘seal (F4) F. “‘seele”’. J.4+-many others 
follow F. and gloss “‘sew up’’. But “‘seel” is used only of the eyes.’ We should be 
in a poor way in the interpretation of Shakespeare if we could never allow him to 
extend the metaphorical range of a word beyond that of its technical use (cf. the 
Othello F reading ‘seel with wanton dulness’). v. ii. 225, ‘absurd I conj. “obscene” 
—an easy (r:n|d:e) misreading’. A perfect example of the expert so much enjoy- 
ing the use of his tools that he uses them to produce needless, and sometimes 
worse than needless (cf. L.L.L. 11. i. 258), emendations. ‘Absurd’ is surely 
deliciously proleptic—‘“The intents that I am going to turn to a mockery’. 
V. ii. 301, ‘make demand of her . . . kiss “enquire of her concerning me, and kiss 
her for giving him intelligence”’ (J.)’ Cleopatra, I suggest, knew her Antony better 
than either Johnson or Dr. Wilson. 

Lastly, Dr. Wilson suggests that at the end of Act Iv stage-hands rapidly 
erected in the centre of the stage a temporary wooden structure to serve as the 
Monument for v.ii. This seems to create more difficulties than it solves. If 
one considers (a) the probable reactions of the audience, eager for the climax, 
to this tiresome interlude; () the difficulty of staging v.i on what remained of 
the stage so that all the actors would be in view of all the audience; and, most 
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important, (c) the fact that (unless indeed the structure was open-barred on 
sides as well as front, so that they appeared like animals in a zoo) Cleopatra and 
her women would, for the first forty lines of v.ii, be invisible to some two-thirds 
of the audience; then, I think, one feels that the hypothetical structure had 
better be hurriedly dismantled. M. R. RIDLEY 


Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier. The World of His Final Tragedies. By 
WILLARD FarNuaM. Pp. viii+289. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1950. 27s. 6d. net. 
Professor Willard Farnham’s book exemplifies the truth that the expansion of 

an argument does not always add to its force. We read on the dust-cover the 
essence of his study, that in the ‘deeply tainted’ heroes of the last tragedies— 
Timon, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus—we find ‘the paradox 
of a nobility which issues from ignobleness’. The first chapter confirms and 
expands what we have already grasped. But by the time we have read the four 
chapters devoted each to one of the four plays in question, not only have we 
acquired no fuller understanding of the thesis, but we may even have lost our 
original vision in a mass of detail which is illustrational without being always 
illuminating. 

The fact is that at bottom this book is a piece of philosophical criticism in the 
manner of Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy. Such criticism rests upon assump- 
tions of a metaphysical and moral nature, which are made by the critic and must 
be accepted, or rejected, by the reader, on grounds which have little to do with 
the technical aspects of literature. Such assumptions derive from the critic’s 
moral insight and power of analysis, and cannot be confirmed by the investigation 
of a mass of associated literary matter. So it is that Professor Farnham’s discus- 
sion of Shakespeare’s ‘sources’ for these plays, and of the works derived by other 
poets from these sources—Daniel’s Cleopatra, Alexandre Hardy’s Coriolan, 
Lucian’s Timon or Boiardo’s Timone—offers many points of interest, but few 
which are strictly relevant. The use of such investigations is generally to show 
what Shakespeare did not do with the subject: a great service to students to whom 
broad distinctions are not yet clear, but one which Professor Farnham could 
surely dispense with in the type of analysis he has set himself. It is not at all 
clear what the author himself has expected from these excursions; one might 
even imagine that he hoped that somehow, by some miracle resulting from the 
mere accumulation of the facts, they might do what they have failed to do: 
illuminate the heart of his question. It is significant that the description of 
sources and analogues is of most interest in the case of Timon, which would seem 
to be, compared with the other plays, least perfectly ‘realised’. 

Sometimes points of interest emerge from this detailed examination of sources: 
for example, Plutarch’s gloss upon the rise and fall of Coriolanus is that a bad 
education can spoil even a good character. This reflection, so arresting and 
agreeable to our contemporaries, is not even hinted at in Shakespeare’s text, and 
Professor Farnham rightly considers this worth our attention. But it is unneces- 
sary to follow him in his argument that Shakespeare’s omission is due to a desire 
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to make Marcius’s faults innate, and not acquired. It is true that this is its effect, 
or how its effect may be described; but Shakespeare wishes to avoid a false 
emphasis, not to introduce something new into the tragedy. He omits this 
consideration because it is to his mind irrelevant, and would weaken the con- 
centration upon what really engages his mind, the display of men’s passions and 
actions. It interests Plutarch, on the other hand, because, like so many of Shake- 
speare’s critics, he is not a dramatic poet, but a pedagogue, a moralist, and an 
amateur of political economy. 

The substance of the book remains an analysis of the chief characters of these 
four plays which follows Bradley’s lectures on Coriolanus and Antony and 
Cleopatra, but adds little to them except by the annexation of Macbeth and 
Timon. In the same way Professor Tillyard carved out a new empire by placing 
Hamlet among ‘the problem plays’. The weakness of such kingdoms is that their 
frontiers, like those of Professor Farnham’s philosophy, are somewhat arbitrary: 
an examination of any four of Shakespeare’s plays, of more or less comparable 
type and falling within a decade of one another, would reveal as many affinities as 
exist among these four. Shakespeare’s work is all of a piece, and it is apt to 
mislead when a small group of plays is presented as constituting a ‘world’ in 
itself. This terminology, deriving through Bradley from the nineteenth-century 
tradition of German metaphysical criticism, is at least unfortunate; it suggests, 
without making the claim explicit, that Shakespeare is to be considered as a 
modern eclectic poet such as most great European poets, since Goethe, have 
tried to be. But the conscious construction of a self-contained ‘world’ embodying 
a special metaphysic in each work was unknown until initiated by the German 
Romantics. It was implicit in the poetry and criticism of the Renaissance, but it 
took two centuries to work its way to the surface of men’s minds, and Shake- 
speare can hardly be thought to have anticipated this process, though his plays 
were of such important assistance to its later stages. Only the dramatic form of 
his work, its variety of ‘subject’, the complete absence of any critical statements 
by the author, and (it is fair to add) the magic effects of his profound imagination, 
could have led to such an illusion. I should quarrel with Professor Farnham’s 
curious title if only because it may serve to perpetuate that view of Shakespeare 
in which the poet’s soul progresses from cosmos to cosmos, each more ‘profound’ 
than the other, before mooring its space-ship happily at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Given the limits and perils of the Bradleian method, however, Professor 
Farnham’s analysis is careful and often instructive. We have novelistic lapses 
quite in the manner of the master; we have the characteristic hesitations, as 
conscious and scrupulous as the concomitant audacities are bland and blatant. 
Cleopatra’s fancy of Iras’ snatching ‘that kiss Which is my heaven to have’ 
elicits the comment: ‘Cleopatra is very much the queen, but even more she is 
the woman, and merely as a woman she is willing to take her chances with any 
woman in this world or the next’ (p. 203). Coriolanus is adjudged an ‘unclubbable 
man’, a bad mixer: “The deeply flawed Coriolanus who repels pity is too deeply 
flawed for Shakespeare’s tragic purposes. Most of us who perceive nobility of 
spirit in him would doubtless rather praise it than associate with it’ (p. 264). But 
it cannot be denied that the method which treats Shakespeare’s characters as 
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living human beings, and their actions and passions as matter for moral analysis 
and judgement, is a natural and on the whole a sensible method: applied with 
intelligence, it will always yield some valuable results. It does not deserve the 
rage and contempt which it has sometimes roused, and this book, while it has 
too little ultimate, or immediate, clarity to vindicate the Bradleian tradition, may 


serve to show that it is not lacking in vitality and value. 
F. T. PRINCE 


Thomas Heywood’s The Rape of Lucrece. By ALLAN Hotapay. Pp. x+ 
185 (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3). 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950. $2.00 (paper); $3.00 (cloth). 

Thomas Heywood. By Freperick S. Boas. Pp. 159. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1950. 8s. 6d. net. 

In the Introduction to his handsomely produced edition of Thomas Heywood’s 
Rape of Lucrece the subject with which Mr. Allan Holaday is most concerned is 
the date of the play. He is dissatisfied with my reasons for dating it, largely on 
the obvious debt to Macbeth, in 1606 or 1607. As I indicated, some corroboration 
of that date is afforded by: (1) the issue in 1607 of the fifth edition of Shake- 
speare’s Rape of Lucrece; (2) Beaumont’s introduction into The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, which cannot be earlier than 1607, of the jolly Master Merry- 
thought who sings one of the songs of his prototype Valerius in Heywood’s play; 
and (3) the influence of Heywood’s play on the anonymous Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, which was twice published in 1607. Moreover, there are two other con- 
siderations. One is that Appius and Virginia, in which Heywood had the main 
share, is a counterpart play on the other celebrated Roman story of lust and 
chastity. The date which I suggested for Appius and Virginia was a year or two 
after The Rape of Lucrece, and the difference in tone I accounted for by the inter- 
position of Coriolanus, c. 1607. It is not a difference, however, that conceals the 
more fundamental likeness. The second consideration is that The Rape of Lucrece, 
however extravagant it appears to us, was so well liked that: (1) five quartos 
(new songs being added from the second and still more as late as the last— 
an indication of an unusual interest on an author’s part in the editions of a play 
subsequent to the first) were offered to the reading public; (2) the play was 
thought good enough to be presented by the King’s and the Queen’s com- 
panies together before Queen Anne and Prince Henry at Greenwich in 1612; 
(3) it was performed at the Cockpit on what appears to have been a special occa- 
sion before the Duke of Buckingham in 1628 before his intended second departure 
for La Rochelle; and (4) it was one of the forty-five plays (all but one of which, 
George-a-Green, were certainly written after 1603, mostly long after) included 
in the transfer from Queen Henrietta’s Men to Beeston’s Boys which was 
confirmed in 1639 but which dated probably from 1637. 

I submit that this does not look like the dossier of a play originally written, if 
Mr. Holaday’s thesis is accepted, in 1594. I would not say that, apart from Shake- 
speare’s, the plays written in the 1580s and early 1590s were all defunct so far 
as the London stage was concerned by 1620. But undoubtedly the dramatic 
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idioms of the 1580s and early 1590s (even after the hypothetical‘ revisions’, on 
which historians of the drama are too apt to fall back) were more and more 
outmoded and the London theatres kept more and more to the dramatic fashions 
originated respectively by Jonson and by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Mr. Holaday thinks The Rape of Lucrece ‘immature’, though in fact his critical 
comments on pp. 34-44 of his Introduction rather contradict this judgement by 
crediting the play with more subtlety and poetry than is perhaps altogether 
justifiable. That the play is, to modern taste, grotesque enough in all conscience, 
nobody will deny. But ‘immature,’ in the sense of coming from an inexperienced 
playwright in his salad days, it is not; and only an experienced hand, such as 
Heywood was by 1606 or 1607, would have attempted such an anomaly. 

Mr. Holaday argues for his earlier date from the large number of rhymes and 
the ‘curious violence’ of the dialogue. But he does not make any general com- 
parison of the play as regards rhyme with the rest of Heywood’s work; nor does 
he note that Heywood’s resort to rhyme is quite unpredictable and not a test one 
way or another for earliness or lateness. I have taken the trouble to make a 
reasonably accurate count of the rhymes, but without including in my computa- 
tion those occurring in lyrics, in all Heywood’s plays on classical subjects, with 
the exception of Appius and Virginia, and in seven other plays as different as 
possible in subject-matter. The results are as follows: The Rape of Lucrece 
(1606-7), 183; The Golden Age (1609), 271 (57 in the expository speeches of 
Homer); The Silver Age (1609), 222 (76 in the expository speeches of Homer); 
The Brazen Age (1609), 280 (77 in the expository speeches of Homer); The Iron 
Age, part 1 (1609-10), 142; The Iron Age, part 2 (1609-10), 290; Love’s Mistress 
(1634), 261; Edward IV, part 1 (1599), 133; Edward IV, part 2 (1599), 220; 
A Woman Killed With Kindness (1603), 161; The Fair Maid of the West, part 1 
(1609-10), 26; The English Traveller (1624), 20; The Fair Maid of the West, 
part 2 (1631), 84; A Maidenhead Well Lost (1632), 40. As for the ‘violent’ 
dialogue, Heywood ranted just as loudly in his Ages, not to mention other plays, 
all later than The Rape of Lucrece. 

Heywood’s was not, in my opinion, the first play on Lucrece’s story. It would 
have been surprising if it had been; for the story was one of the commonest of 
classical commonplaces. The reference in Drayton’s Legend of Matilda, 1594, 
to Lucrece, 

Lately reviv’d to live another age, . . 
Acting her passions on our stately stage 


is far more likely to be to an academic play than to such a very unstately treat- 
ment of the subject as Heywood’s. Sir Sidney Lee actually took the passage as 
referring to Shakespeare’s poem; so did Collier, though he suggested Heywood’s 
play as an alternative. As it happens and as Mr. Holaday notes, in the manuscript 
John of Bordeaux, which its editor Professor Renwick dates as between 1590 and 
1594, Friar Bacon causes a dumb-show of ‘Lucres’ to appear as a dissuasive 
before the intending ravisher of the heroine. 

While I still feel that Jonson’s phrase in Cynthia’s Revels, ‘He makes a face 
like a stabbed Lucrece’, looks like an allusion to a play, it need not be; and it is 
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no more a proof of the existence of Heywood’s play in 1601 than is the phrase in 
Drayton’s Matilda a proof of it in 1594. The reference in Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen’s Conversion, 1603-4, to “Tarquins lust and lucrece chastitie’ is by no means 
certainly to a play. 

Most of the ditties which spatter Heywood’s play were by Heywood himself; 
but all the quartos contain an appendix with two ‘by the stranger that lately 
acted Valerius’. It is likely enough that he contributed some of the other songs. 
I came to the conclusion that it was impossible to identify him: ‘no new name 
appears in the [Queen’s Men’s] patent of Apr. 1609. He may have rejoined the 
company after a foreign tour, since Valerius is said to have “been in the German 
Warres” and to “have bin germanis’d” and sings ‘‘after the Dutch fashion” a 
“Dutch” song.’ 

Incidentally Mr. Holaday is inaccurate in saying that Heywood shows no 
familiarity in his other works with Dutch and no interest in foreign songs. He 
translated emblems by Jacob Cats, not to mention Italian and French pieces, for 
The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels and Cats’s Maechden-Plicht ofte Ampt der 
Ionck-vrouwen for Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas." 

To account for gaps in the supposed history of The Rape of Lucrece from 1594 
(when he says it was written) to 1607 (‘when it again appears in Heywood’s 
hands’), Mr. Holaday puts forward the theory that Robert Browne, who spent 
much of his acting life on the Continent with periods at home, owned the play 
and took it out of the country. There is, however, no evidence in the fragmentary 
records of Browne’s continental tours to support this. In any case it is not likely 
that a continental company owned a play so absolutely that it could not in their 
absence be acted by a London company. The plays taken across the North Sea 
were, it is pretty safe to assume, much modified and simplified acting versions. 
To go on, with the help of an inadequately supported biography of Browne, to 
say that “The important thing for us to notice is that The Rape of Lucrece, with 
its startlingly inappropriate songs, is an excellent specimen of Browne’s work’ 
is indeed to go too far. But Mr. Holaday goes farther: ‘If, as seems likely, 
Browne owned the manuscript of The Rape of Lucrece, Heywood [on Browne’s 
return in 16077] revised it and “‘modernized” it for sale to the Queen’s men, 
retaining several of Browne’s songs, adding others, and polishing up Browne’s 
own role of Valerius, now converted into a singing comedian’s part.’ One must 
allow for reasonable conjecture in literary history, but not for pure fiction. 

The real value—and it is very considerable—of Mr. Holaday’s edition lies 
less in his Introduction than in his annotations on the play which fill pp. 143-74. 
He leaves little or nothing unexplained that a modern reader could possibly find 
difficult and indeed perhaps exceeds the requirements of the student for whom he 
has worked. Some of the annotations are, however, wrong or doubtful, e.g.: 
p. 142 Diapsons is not the third person singular of a present tense=‘resounds with 
sonorousness’, but the noun diapason-+-is; p. 144 tribunals does not mean 


* Dekker was another dramatist with a knowledge of Dutch. 
? Nothing in fact is known of Browne’s movements between March 1607 when he was 
at Frankfort and January 1610 when he was named as one of the reconstituted company 


of the Queen’s Revels. 
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‘judgements’, but ‘law-courts’; p. 145 Estates does not mean ‘Nobles,’ but the 
three ‘orders’, patrician, equestrian, and plebeian; and p. 148 zimeles does not 
mean ‘ill-timed’, but ‘eternal’. 

Mr. Holaday’s textual accuracy I am unable to test, as a set of old quartos is 
not readily accessible to me. But the textual apparatus is set out with admirable 
clarity. Mr. Holaday has chosen as the basis of his text the fifth quarto, pub- 
lished when Heywood was still sufficiently interested, it would appear, to make 
a few changes. He does not record all the variations in the earlier quartos, but 
only such as he considers significant. 

Among the errors and omissions which I noted are the following: p. 4, the 
dating of the copyright transfer as 21 May (the date of the recording in the 
Stationers’ Register) instead of 11 May; p. 6, the dating of A Woman Killed With 
Kindness in 1604 instead of in 1603; p. 18, the unqualified attribution to Fletcher 
of a share in The Knight of the Burning Pestle; p. 20, the inclusion, among the 
authors whom Heywood might have used for Lucrece’s story, of Plutarch (who 
has a mere two-line reference to it) and the very unlikely Hieronymus (i.e. St. 
Jerome) and Servius; and p. 26, the omission of any mention of the translation 
of Livy with the Epitome of Florus published by Heywood’s friend, Philemon 
Holland, in 1600. 

Professor Boas’s little book on Heywood is, in his own words, ‘a selective study’. 
He has something to say about most of the plays and the more important non- 
dramatic works; but his ‘aim, within a general sketch of Heywood’s very varied 
achievement, has been to draw attention to those of his works which are com- 
paratively unfamiliar to most readers’. Hence the proportionately greater space 
given to Edward IV, The Four ’Prentices, and The Ages among the plays, and to 
Troia Britannica, Gunaikeion, and The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels among 
the non-dramatic works. With its synopses and liberal quotations, the book is 
more descriptive than critical or assessive. 

I should not myself make such high claims for Heywood the poet as Professor 
Boas has done; nor can I regard him as ‘an adept in the difficult field of the short 
story’. But that he had in his miscellaneous work as well as in his plays an en- 
gaging quality cannot be denied. Much of it is perhaps adventitious—the result 
of the lapsing years and the old-fashioned flavour and point of view. But Hey- 
wood has inherent virtues also. And Professor Boas is a sympathetic and skilful 
guide to the variety, humanity, agreeable garrulities, and odd pedantries of his 
subject. His book is a series of causeries, presenting in an easy and informal way 
the conclusion of a long familiarity. 

In addition to numerous and serious misprints there are some errors or at 
least very doubtful statements: p. 26, the dating of The Four ’Prentices a few 
years after 1596; p. 45, the implication that The English Traveller was written 
after Gunaikeion; p. 119, the concession to Heywood of only a ‘bowing acquain- 
tance’ with Greek; p. 123, the statement that there is only one (the Sion House) 
copy of Heywood’s 1635 pageant (there is certainly another in the Dyce Collec- 
tion); p. 151, the statement that Heywood’s 1637 pageant was his last (he wrote 
both the 1638 and the 1639 pageants, copies of both of which have survived); 
p. 155, the statement that The Late Lancashire Witches was produced after the 
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royal pardon on 30 June 1634 (the epilogue shows it to have been produced 
before that date). 

The word pantarite (p. 107), which puzzled Professor Boas, is probably a 
misprint for panarete (from mév-+dpery) which Heywood applies as a com- 
plimentary epithet to Anne of Denmark in Gunaikeion. 

ARTHUR MELVILLE CLARK 


The Monarch of Wit. An Analytical and Comparative Study of the 
Poetry of John Donne. By J. B. LeisHman. Pp. 278. London: Hutchinson, 
1951. 16s. net. 

The sub-title of Mr. Leishman’s book well describes his central theme. By 
analysing a number of representative poems, and by comparing Donne’s work 
with that of other poets, he helps to define what he calls the ‘this-ness’ of Donne’s 
verse. It is perhaps unfortunate that he is so keenly aware, throughout the book, 
of the critical writings of others who have had a similar purpose. This causes him 
to take his eye off the object, Donne’s poetry, in order to remove what he clearly 
feels are obstacles that former critics have placed in the path of the reader. Some 
of these obstacles are not, perhaps, as formidable as he believes. One of them, the 
normal meaning of the word ‘metaphysical’, was adequately disposed of by Pro- 
fessor Grierson in the introduction to his Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the 
Seventeenth Century (1921). After describing the various degrees and ways in 
which these poets were aware of philosophical thought, he added: ‘But none of 
these poets has for his main theme a metaphysic.’ It is too late to quarrel with 
the label which Dryden and, after him, Dr. Johnson caused to be attached to a 
group of seventeenth-century poets; the danger that readers will be misled by it 
is diminishing as knowledge about seventeenth-century poetry increases. 

Another piece of critical terminology that Mr. Leishman attacks is Mr. Eliot’s 
phrase ‘dissociation of sensibility’. The phrase has certainly exerted a powerful 
influence; it has been used misleadingly as well as pertinently, and it has finally 
degenerated into a cliché. But the less intelligent uses of the phrase can be left to 
die a natural death, while Mr. Leishman himself shows that it can still be used to 
describe a truth: 


The important thing is to perceive that a fundamental tenderness and serious- 
ness can be combined in all manner of ways and degrees with a certain playfulness 
and wit. The chief value, I think, of a careful study of the Songs and Sonets is to 
become aware of this great flexibility of thought and feeling, this possibility of the 
widest gradation, of the utmost subtlety and variety, in the response to a particular 
kind of experience. It was, as I have already suggested, chiefly of this that Mr. 
Eliot was thinking when he spoke of a dissociation of sensibility and professed to 
find much of our later poetry crude and, as it were, one-noted in comparison with 
the best seventeenth-century verse. 

A third obstacle in the way of understanding Donne’s poetry, the biographical 
heresy, is Mr. Leishman’s predominant concern. It began with Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s The Life and Letters of Fohn Donne (1899), in which the poems were 
confidently used as biographical evidence. In the nineteen-twenties Mr. Hugh 
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I’Anson Fausset in his fohn Donne (1924) was the worst offender. In the thirties 
Mr. Leishman’s own book, The Metaphysical Poets (1934), was (as he would be 
the first to acknowledge) not wholly immune from this heresy and it is now clear 
to me that I too, in my Four Metaphysical Poets (1934), was tainted. Alongside 
my studious (even self-righteous) refusal to associate individual poems with 
particular events in the poet’s life, Mr. Leishman reminds me that I gratuitously 
imagined a possible lady, other than Anne More, to account for some of the 
poems celebrating the delights of love. Although Mr. Leishman now does ful] 
justice to the dramatic element in the elegies and in what he calls ‘the outrageous 
poems’ he seems reluctant to admit that a dramatic poet is as likely to invent a 
Juliet as a Cressida. There is a danger that his continued preoccupation with the 
question “Who, if any one, inspired this particular poem?’ may perpetuate the 
heresy he hopes to combat. The truth is that Donne’s private life is no more, and 
no less, recorded in the Songs and Sonets than is Shakespeare’s in his plays. All 
these critical heresies will, I believe, gradually fade as they are exposed to the 
light that learning sheds. 

When Mr. Leishman deals directly with Donne’s poetry he adds to that light. 
Particularly illuminating is his persuasive conjecture that some of Donne’s satires 
were inspired by Horace and that he had particular poems of Ovid’s in mind 
when he composed some of the elegies. This helps us, more than any argument, 
to perceive the error in the old biographical approach. Similarly important is the 
observation that both “The Sunne Rising’ and “The Canonization’ must have 
been written during the reign of James. (The proof lies in the lines ‘Goe tell 
Court-huntsmen, that the King will ride,’ in the one and ‘Or the Kings reall, or 
his stamped face’ in the other.) While it is vain to ask to whom these poems were 
addressed, it is illuminating to know that they were written at least three years 
after Donne’s marriage. The assumption that all Donne’s poetry was written in 
one short period has caused even worse confusion than the biographical heresy. 
Some readers may find Mr. Leishman’s book difficult to read; his determination 
to eliminate all the heresies makes his argument complicated and repetitive. 
But there are rewards for those who persevere. He is a learned and perceptive 
critic and his book is obviously the fruit of long and devoted study of his author. 

Joan BENNETT 


Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic. By RurH WALLERSTEIN. Pp. x-+-421. 

Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. $6.50. 

This work is the result of long acquaintance with the period, great industry, 
wide reading, and unflagging enthusiasm. It constitutes an original attempt at 
showing old problems in a new light, and it rests on an assumption that I, for one, 
will grant readily—that the best (or at any rate the most scholarly) approach 
to the poets of the past lies through the often arid contemporary theories of 
design and style. 

These ‘Studies’ are two in number, distinct though not unlinked together. 
The former deals with the funeral elegy, and again most of us will grant that 
‘no theme takes us more deeply into the temper of the seventeenth century than 
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its attitude towards death’ (p. 5). Yet the very word ‘attitude’ denotes conscious- 
ness, deliberation, and even artificiality, and the poems selected by Miss Waller- 
stein present this last characteristic most patently. They are the three series of 
yerses made at the respective deaths of Prince Henry (1612), Edward King (1637), 
and Lord Hastings (1649). The majority of the poetic mourners may have felt 
genuine grief; the fact remains that their achievement will illustrate the affecta- 
tions and excesses of the age better than its strength. Miss Wallerstein finds 
herself compelled to look in it for ‘great art’ (p. 143) which is tantamount to 
looking for whales in the Euxine sea. Some of the elegies are still read because of 
their authors; Lycidas alone has stood the test of time in its own right. The 
inferior quality of much of the stuff she works on no doubt largely accounts for 
Miss Wallerstein’s failure to produce a satisfactory pattern. 

The second ‘Study’, entitled ‘Marvell and the Various Light’, should possess 
clearer unity since it centres round one poet only, and even offers itself as ‘an 
explication de texte of three poems’, the ‘Horatian Ode’, ‘Upon Appleton House’, 
and “The Garden’. It issues from ‘the wish to recapture Andrew Marvell more 
completely than has yet been done’. Miss Wallerstein confesses that she dis- 
agrees profoundly ‘with much recent criticism of him’ which has been ‘rash and 
inconsistent, swinging between historical fact and modernistic interpretation, 
irresponsible as to any consequences to be drawn from the historical picture in its 
entirety, heedless of the aesthetic of another age’. And as a retired Marvellian 
scholar I could but bless Miss Wallerstein’s enterprise to provide a fuller ‘back- 
ground’ for Marvell’s poetry than I had been able to do, and so prevent further 
‘barbarous kidnapping’ of the unfortunate poet by the moderns (pp. 151-2). But 
when we have finished reading the ‘Study’, we come reluctantly to the conclusion 
that Miss Wallerstein has failed to clarify Marvell’s purpose. This may be due 
to the very thoroughness of her inquiry. To understand, for instance, ‘On a 
Drop of Dew’, we have to be taken back to Plotinus, whose influence appears, if 
not in Marvell’s verse, at least in Miss Wallerstein’s prose paraphrase where ‘the 
one and the many’ plays a conspicuous part. And, after a picture of the soul as a 
moon between the sun and things, with which Miss Wallerstein is ‘familiar’ 
thanks to Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Leone Ebreo but which I cannot 
find in ‘On a Drop of Dew’, the demonstration ends abruptly: “This view is I 
believe implicit to the full in Marvell’s imagery.’ Yet the next paragraph, with 
praiseworthy candour, recognizes, in the Latin version at least, ‘a tone more 
traditionally Christian than neo-Platonic, however’ (pp. 162-3). To one without 
an axe to grind, both in the English and in the Latin Marvell appears at his most 
puritan, and whatever Neoplatonic thought his poem contains had been chris- 
tianized by the early Fathers and become common property fifteen hundred 
years before. In the following chapter we read that ‘Marvell’s anti-intellectualism 
is part of the whole nexus of his neo-Platonic attitudes’ (p. 184) a statement that 
will tax the reader’s faith, upon which Miss Wallerstein has just been explicitly 
drawing (p. 182). And, even if we accept her promissory note for it, we can hardly 
swallow such biographical assertions as this: ‘Marvell’s crisis of feeling about the 
Civil War is as sharp as Vaughan’s, though different; and there are intimations at 
least of a crisis in his personal life’ (p. 253). But I must hasten to the crowning 
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chapter, which contains the long-expected explication de texte. The most 
astounding part of it, for me, deals with the ‘Horatian Ode’. It is preceded by 
the at least misleading statement that Marvell had ‘espoused’ the Parliamentary 
cause ‘in the War years’. But this is nothing to the discovery in the ‘Ode’ of ‘a 
blinding, religious intensity’. Miss Wallerstein introduces the Christian God 
into that imitation of Horace, where Fate so far had held undivided sway (pp. 
279-81). As for “The Garden’, its ecstasy is traced to ‘St Bonaventura’s symbolic 
thought’, which provided the seventeenth-century poet (if only he took the 
trouble of reading the twelfth-century divine) with the ‘various light’. 
Leaving to better-qualified critics the philosophy of the schoolmen as used in 
both ‘Studies’, I shall confine myself to the way their Latin is handled: in one 
quotation from Richard of St. Victor (pp. 273-4)—besides piously preserving 
three obvious misprints in Migne’s edition—Miss Wallerstein adds thirty of her 
own, most of them solecisms or barbarisms. The solitary ‘[sic]’ appended by her 
to ‘ordor’ therefore appears rather ironical. Most of these slips might be blamed 
on the printer. But when, in a quotation from Scaliger (p. 21) Miss Wallerstein 
interpolates (silently) ‘persona’ after a ‘haec’ that is obviously a neuter plural, we 
cannot clear her so easily. And when she translates, instead of quoting in the 
Latin, we are startled by such phrases as ‘Plato the heretic’ (p. 31). Going to 
Tertullian’s text we read ‘Plato hereticis’. Here is a concord worthy to rank with 
the time-honoured ‘triste lupus’. After this, it will not surprise us to find ‘the 
real hero of Lucan’s poem’, Cato Uticensis, confused with his great grandfather, 
the author of De re rustica (p. 282). And when we see Hugh of St. Victor's 
‘germina . . . erecta sursum in spiculis suis’ (p. 323) translated (in a note): ‘the 
seeds erectly upwards as if in symbols’ we make bold to guess that Miss Waller- 
stein has confused ‘spiculis’ with ‘speculis’. Even the English is occasionally 
misconstrued ; for instance, Sir William Alexander is credited with ‘a shrill wit’ 
for saying of Prince Henry: ‘My affections when Virgins first enjoyed him’ 
(p. 60) while it was the Prince who ‘enjoyed’ the affections (of course the enjoy- 
ment may have been mutual, and the wit no less shrill). Elsewhere (p. 383) Sir 
John Davies is metamorphosed into John Davies of Hereford. Not a few 
references are wanting ; more are incomplete or inaccurate. One book with which 
I am particularly well acquainted is mentioned four times; references are given 
twice, and twice wrong—once doubly wrong (note 20 to p. 315 applies to p. 321, 
and in it ‘p. 122’ should read ‘p. 124’). 
Future students of seventeenth-century poetry cannot afford to pass this book 
by, but they will have to use it with the utmost caution. 
PierRE LEGOUIS 


Alexander Pope. Epistles to Several Persons. Edited by F. W. Bateson. 

Pp. liii+190. London: Methuen, 1951. 25s. net. 

The four Epistles, commonly referred to as Pope’s Moral Essays, were, in the 
original planning of the Twickenham series, to have been included with the Essay 
on Man in the preceding volume. They were at one time envisaged by Pope 
himself as a continuation, and a part only, of a grandiose philosophical ‘system of 
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ethics in the Horatian way’. The Essay was to form the first of four Books. Of 
the Epistles only one, that addressed To Cobham, can reasonably claim to have 
been written as a further stage in the grand scheme; and, so regarded, can hardly 
be accounted a success. The remaining three, To a Lady, To Bathurst, To 
Burlington, have little connexion with the Essay in structure or logical sequence. 
Nor were these poems written or published in their accepted order. They 
appeared separately, in folio form, between the end of 1731 and the beginning of 
1735- They were collected by Pope, in the Works of 1735, under the heading 
‘Ethic Epistles, the Second Book’. Between that date and the printing of what is 
known as the ‘death bed edition’ of 1744 they received continuing revision. In 
his edition of the Works, 1751, Warburton, avoiding verbal alterations, made 
changes in arrangement and extended his ponderous commentary. Since that 
time Warburton’s text has been continuously accepted by successive editors. 

As Courthope properly observed, the four Epistles ‘present no indication of 
being parts of a single design’. They exhibit no logical development of a systema- 
tic train of reasoning. It is true that after the publication of the Essay the thought 
of a sequel visited the author, and these Epistles assumed a status not originally 
contemplated. Nevertheless the outline of a possible development sketched out 
ina letter addressed by Pope to Swift in March 1736 offers no suggestion that the 
additional Epistles formed part of a connected poem. The grand scheme, to 
consist of four Books, was not fully elaborated until the appearance of a long 
‘Advertisement’ in the ‘death bed edition’ of 1744. 

In addition to the ‘Advertisement’ Mr. Bateson has enjoyed the advantage of 
using illustrative material denied to previous editors. In 1945 Professor Sher- 
burn, writing on ‘Pope at Work’,' drew attention to an entry among the Spence 
papers, in the possession of Mr. James M. Osborn, covering conversations with 
Pope during a week in May 1730. Here we find the poet discussing subjects 
and phrases turned to account in the Essay on Man, To Cobham, To Burlington, 
and To Bathurst. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the whole 
scheme, as later envisaged, was already present to Pope’s mind. What the entry 
does show is that he was working on several poems at one and the same time. 
It illustrates, further, the limited extent to which the theory and argument of the 
Essay penetrate the Epistles. It also shows that the structure of the Epistles was 
more easily suggested in random conversation than transferred into logically 
planned verse. 

It is not always possible to decide which reading Pope intended as a final 
choice. He was constantly revising, and often returned to an early reading. ‘I 
have not hesitated’, writes Mr. Bateson, ‘to lay rather violent hands on the textus 
receptus in a number of passages.’ He is prepared courageously to trust his own 
judgement in favour of readings which make for better sense or better poetry. 
In the Epistle To Cobham, for example, Warburton, on his own confession, 
persuaded Pope into transposing a number of passages. Mr. Bateson, examining 
these transpositions, adjudges them to be gross mishandlings and reverts to 
Pope’s order in composition. He can, thus, justifiably claim to ‘present a sounder 
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text’ than any yet available. Both the poet and his reader may be grateful fora 
service long overdue. The wonder is that Warburton, whose complete want of 
literary sense has long been recognized, should have been permitted to run % 
long a course. 

Mr. Bateson has, further, in arriving at a final text of the other three Epistles, 
rejected nearly all Warburton’s ‘reforms’ as they appear in the 1751 edition of the 
Works. We can now, after two hundred years, read the Moral Essays in a text 
liberated from subservience to Warburton. Mr. Bateson has conferred a notable 
benefaction upon the scholar, as also upon the less exacting reader. 

In two well-argued appendixes Mr. Bateson disposes of the likelihood that the 
traditional identifications of ‘Atossa’ with the Duchess of Marlborough and of 
‘Timon’ with the Duke of Chandos can be sustained. In the former instance 
Pope almost certainly had the Duchess of Buckinghamshire in mind, in the latter 
he may, but doubtfully, have been thinking of the Duke of Argyle. 

A careful reading has revealed few slips or misprints. The editor may be 
grateful for slight errors noted. In a footnote on p. xiv we read “The cancelled 
page is A4’. Is not ‘A4’ correctly to be described as a leaf? On p. xxxi and ina 
footnote on p. 89 the spelling of Dodington is at fault; and the earlier mention is 
missed by the index. In the last line of p. 127 the reference to ‘I. go n’ should be 
corrected to ‘l. 99 n’. HaROLD WILLIAMS 


Dramatic Essays of the Neo-Classic Age. Edited by Henry Hitcu Apams 
and Baxter Hatuaway. Pp. xix+412. New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. $5.50; 36s. net. 

The convenience of a collection such as this is obvious, and the editors have 
conscientiously covered the ground from Corneille onward, ending with Sebastien 
Mercier in 1773. The limits are admittedly somewhat arbitrary, especially the 
earlier one, so we might wish that the editors had found room for Hobbes, whose 
views on the epic so much coloured English heroic drama. If again the editors’ 
emphasis had been on the change-over from ‘the rules’ to psychology rather than 
to sentimentality, it would have been illuminating to have included Whiter. It 
would seem that what caused the change-over from the attempt to make Aristotle 
fit the facts both of feeling and the box-office to a reliance on sensibility and indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy was more than any other single cause the applying of the 
‘new learning’, especially as presented by Descartes and Locke, to aesthetics. 
This, rather than the influence of Shaftesbury, a little too much insisted upon here. 
It was at this point that Addison had his importance, and some may regret that 
he is represented by two Spectators on the drama rather than by excerpts from the 
Pleasures of the Imagination series, too easily done homage to, and dismissed 
as irrelevant by the editors, who admit less relevant extracts. Naturally all sub- 
jects of argument did not change; for example, Houdar de la Motte in 1730 
discussed the question of the fitness of verse for tragedy in much the same way 
as Howard argued with Dryden in the earlier age. Howard, by the way, might 
have been included rather than, say, Richardson. 
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It is easy enough, naturally, to grumble a little at the point of view adopted in 
this collection, and to deplore certain omissions; but the book is extremely 
interesting, and will be useful to scholar and student alike. Rymer is given his 
importance as the chief agent in the ‘poetic justice’ heresy, there are good selec- 
tions from Rapin and Dacier, with, later on, Fontenelle, more pondered than 
most of his contemporaries, and a passionate, attractive, stimulating few pages from 
the ever-fresh Diderot. Lessing is the only German representative. The chief 
English morsel is the Essay on Dramatick Poesy, but Dryden is again represented 
by some comments on Rymer: apart from him, until we get to Burke (not a 
flaming example of his work), it must be admitted that the English contribu- 
tions are comparatively poor—Collier, Farquhar, Cibber, Lillo. Dennis stands 
out from the ruck in his period—ahead of his time, and forced into vituperation. 
The whole selection, as the editors point out in separately written portions of an 
Introduction, illustrates that it was the so-called Age of Reason that broke away 
from rationalizing to lay stress upon emotion, intuition, and profound feeling. 
This may to some extent have been due to the popularization of Longinus, but 
also to the emergence of a new class. 

Each extract is headed by a brief explanation of the author’s position, and as 
often as possible the translations are contemporary: it must be confessed that 
these read better than the modern ones. BoNAMY DOoBREE 


Thackeray: the Sentimental Cynic. By Lampert ENnis. Pp. viii+-233 
(Northwestern University Studies. Humanities Series No. 25). Evanston, 
Iil.: Northwestern University Press, 1951. $5.00. 

Mr. Ennis presents neither biography nor critical study of Thackeray, but, as 
he modestly put it, ‘if anything at all, a study of [his] attitudes’. It is a further 
tribute to the fascination of what his compatriot Brownell, in 1901, called ‘the 
most interesting personality that has, perhaps, expressed itself in prose’. That 
interest has since been increased by the monumental edition of the Letters; it 
has also inevitably been somewhat diverted from the writer to the man. Mr. 
Ennis’s direct concern with Thackeray’s writings hardly goes beyond ‘the 
insertion of his own experience into his work’, and by ‘experience’ he appears to 
mean nothing more than what is oddly called ‘personal’ experience. But allow- 
ing for this limitation he has produced a study of some value, less hackneyed 
than might be suggested by his sub-title, which unfortunately recalls Saintsbury’s 
dismissal of ‘these two silly tickets’. His main thesis, not over-pressed but giving 
unity to a mass of well-selected material, is Thackeray’s ‘preoccupation with 
masks’—protective disguises for himself, and the penetration of them in others. 
He has most to contribute on the early Thackeray and the germinal minor works, 
especially the ‘biographic clues’ in The Irish Sketch Book; least, on the last seven 
years, where he takes the commonplace view of Thackeray’s ‘waning power’, 
and deals too briefly with the Roundabout Papers—surely the supreme expres- 
sion of ‘attitudes’. He is capable of throwing occasional fresh light on the major 
novels, as in relating some of Becky’s vividness to Thackeray’s own defiances of 
authority and his love of mimicry; but on the whole he is content to show the 
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stage army of Isabella Thackeray, Mrs. Brookfield, and Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth 
and the rest marching through the novels. Which is surely to diminish their 
interest; though this does not seem to be the current view. 

On p. 113 it is suggested that Thackeray may never have seen his wife after 
1847, which contradicts the statement of Hester Ritchie in Letters of Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie (1924), p. 13. On p. 138 ‘Marquis of Hereford’ should be 
‘Hertford’; and it is surely not ‘uncertain which’ Marquis is the ‘nucleus’ of 
Lord Steyne. 

KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


Standards of Bibliographical Description. By Curt F. Biinier, James G, 
McManaway, Lawrence C. Wrotu. Pp. xiii+-120. Philadelphia: Penn- 
sylvania University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 20s. net. 


Principles of Bibliographical Description. By Frepson Bowers. Pp. xviii+ 
505. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1949. £3- 35. net. 

These two volumes are the outcome of a desire to standardize the methods 
and technical formularies of bibliographers; or, at least, to find out whether such 
standardization is desirable or possible. The conclusions they reach are not the 
same. 

The Rosenbach Lectures for 1949 were given by three experts from three 
great libraries, each dealing with his own particular interest: Dr. Biihler of the 
Morgan Library on ‘Incunabula’; Dr. McManaway of the Folger Library on 
‘Early English Literature’; Dr. Wroth of the John Carter Brown Library on 
‘Early Americana’. Though the series was planned in the hope of reaching some 
generally acceptable standards, Dr. McManaway alone seemed to be concerned 
that we should all try to speak the same bibliographical language. Perhaps the 
most important result of these admirable lectures is to make a strong case for 
degressive bibliography, as recommended by Falconer Madan, who would have 
felt that it was proper for each of these experts to treat his own particular prob- 
lems in different ways and that it was natural that methods which have been 
devised for dealing with English books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
do not seem wholly adaptable for those who are describing Incunabula or 
Americana. Many of his readers will be grateful to Dr. Wroth for his boldness 
in maintaining that ‘in his experience the discoveries made by the exhaustive 
procedure in the most intensive physical analysis of a volume are so seldom im- 
portant as to make their general adoption of no avail’. 

It is twenty years since Sir Walter Greg told us of that pleasant remonstrance 
addressed to him late one night after dinner by a Professor of English at Oxford: 
“You fellows are making literature a very difficult subject. I think I should have 
done better to go on the Stock Exchange.’ He has nevertheless continued his 
dangerous activities, preaching everywhere that ‘bibliography is the grammar of 
literary investigation’—‘the science of the transmission of literary documents’, 
and not hesitating to develop for the use of bibliographers a more precise and 
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technical terminology which may look difficult to the ordinary student of litera- 
ture. But when in 1934 he ventured to provide a standard formulary of collations 
in an attempt to define the common practice and to recommend certain extensions 
of the usual notation which he had found useful, he was most careful to disclaim 
any wish to press it upon others or to suggest its use except for English printed 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

These proposals are taken by Professor Bowers as a starting-point in his 
formidable volume on the Principles of Bibliographical Description and developed 
in the amplitude of 500 pages into a complete and elaborate grammar of the whole 
subject. Like so many grammarians who are concerned with principles and a 
rigorous method, and desire to draw up strict rules to cover every possible devia- 
tion, he does not always remember that the new method of bibliographical 
investigation—however fascinating to those studying the ways of printers and 
publishers or to certain collectors and booksellers—will be useful to the student 
of literature only in so far as it is of assistance in solving problems connected with 
the transmission of the text. Analytical bibliography has proved its value to the 
textual critic and the editor; but it must continue to remain adaptable to their 
varied requirements, and its methods of description must be those that will best 
serve their purposes. ° 

However much we may sympathize with Professor Bowers’s demand for clear 
definition of terms and for a greater precision and uniformity of practice to avoid 
confusion, we are likely to find that considerable diversity must be provided for 
different levels—and may indeed often be forced upon us by the necessity of 
limiting expense. Besides, in his insistence on a maximum of minuteness in 
description, which may be very important in certain particular cases, he comes 
very near the danger he sees of placing an intolerable strain on the ordinary 
student if perfect accuracy is to be attained. And again, the quasi-facsimile of 
elaborate title-pages (and also in the Contents, of half-titles, &c.) means an 
awkward and therefore costly job of printing, and still can never be wholly satis- 
factory in bringing before the eye every significant typographical detail. A point 
will be reached, especially in view of experiments which are now being made to 
improve photographic reproduction, where it will not be more expensive to 
indulge in facsimiles of all important titles. The objection that these may some- 
times be misleading in some detail is easily overcome by calling attention to any 
abnormalities, a necessity in whatever method of description is followed. 

It is true that Professor Bowers is careful to give examples of shortened as well 
as full, detailed descriptions; but he leaves the impression that no work ought to 
be called a Bibliography unless it is planned on the most detailed scale, such as 
the examples provided of ‘intensive description’ for books of various periods. 
It is here that Professor Bowers’s influence might prove most dangerous. In 
adopting and extending Sir Walter Greg’s proposals he is not equally cautious in 
recognizing that they may not prove equally satisfactory for all periods. He does 
not seem to admit the possibility of degressive bibliography at all. I do not 
forget that Falconer Madan was capable of very dangerous heresies, being willing 
to discriminate (as no true bibliographer would now dare to do) between the 
importance of books according to their literary value rather than according to the 
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number of bibliographical fleas they might harbour and the corresponding 
necessity for a more thorough and minute investigation. But there are perhaps 
some who would agree with Madan that it is permissible to adopt different 
standards of description for fifteenth-century books and for those printed after 
the introduction of modern machine methods. 

In fact, if we keep steadily before us that view of bibliography which Sir Walter 
Greg has consistently maintained, that it should be regarded as ‘an organon of 
research into the transmission of literary and historical documents’, not ‘as an 
adjunct to the collecting of pretty books’, then it must obviously require for the 
study of these textual problems very different methods and techniques to corre- 
spond with the very different conditions under which books have been produced 
in the last 500 years. For example, the student of textual problems will find that 
the bibliographical examination and minute description of collected editions and 
late reprints, with which the author can have had nothing to do, is sheer waste of 
time. 

Professor Bowers discusses in a very judicious manner in his introductory 
chapter the different purposes for which a bibliography may be compiled, and 
no one can lightly disregard his challenge for thoroughness in a wide search for 
copies and the fullest and most intensive analysis of every detail that could provide 
bibliographical information. However, after that has been done, something 
might perhaps be said for a certain amount of sifting of all this material, and 
even for discarding part of it in the final printed form. He has also been at great 
pains to define as clearly as possible such terms as ‘state’ and ‘edition’ and his 
detailed examination of these problems will serve as a basis for further discussion 
among technical bibliographers, booksellers, collectors, and librarians for a long 
time. His own wide experience has enriched him with a splendid range of samples 
of problems of great variety, which he solves with admirable skill. 

It must be remembered that his book has quite a different purpose from 
McKerrow’s more modest Introduction for Literary Students. Professor Bowers 
is concerned with ‘Principles’, with the professional standards required of all 
practitioners in this new science, with the technical terms they are to use, and the 
formulae which they ought to be able to master. He has set himself a formidable 
task and he has carried it out with immense energy and rigour. It will not 
trouble him if those who are interested only to make use of it to serve their 
particular purposes complain that he would make this new science too technical 
and too elaborate for them. They can comfort themselves with the thought that 
for the students of literature there are at any rate some authors who have been 
careful to leave us their autograph manuscripts or corrected drafts in a form 
which can be easily read, so that we are entirely independent of evidence pro- 
vided by the physical state of the printed text. We may indeed be approaching 
the time when the words of the poet may be most satisfactorily preserved by a 
record of his own voice reading his poems, accompanied by the record of his 
moving lips and the changing play of his features. And then we shall need other 
scientific techniques to aid us in the understanding of these new vehicles for 
the transmission of the word. HERBERT Davis 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Seventeenth-Century English Literature. By C. V. WepGwoop. Pp. 186 
(Home University Library). London: Oxford University Press, 1950. 5s. net. 


Miss Wedgwood brings to her subject a warm sense of period, a keen appreciation of 
personalities, and a graceful style. With great charm and skill she suggests the special 
‘virtues’ of the main groups and individuals working in the several literary forms during 
the seventeenth century. At her best in treating prose—the chapter on ‘Practical Prose’ is 
especially useful—she communicates the freshness of secondary poets more successfully 
than the complex achievements of Donne and Milton. Miss Wedgwood has a happy 
knack of epithet: D’Urfé’s ‘L’Astrée’ is ‘asphyxiating’; Jonson’s Conversations are 
‘obstreperous’; Burton’s sentences ‘rush from English into Latin and from Latin into 
English like a train going through a series of tunnels’; the Character was ‘a prose amuse- 
ment for connoisseurs’. Implicit throughout is great historical knowledge. There are 
some literary errors, e.g. Strada’s nightingale poem was in Latin not Italian; Drummond 
was platonic as much as Petrarchan; The Knight of the Burning Pestle owed much to 
Beaumont. A list of words imported or made during the seventeenth century includes 
many already here, e.g. armada (1533), alligator (1568), forlorn hope (1539), canoe, rajah, 
cannibal, hurricane (1555), telltale (1548), flip-flap (1529), giggle (1509). On the whole 
the book is to be recommended as a stimulating introduction to the period, a remarkable 


feat of urbane compression. 
GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


Recollections of the Lake Poets. By THomas Dz Quincey. Edited with an 
introduction by Epwarp SACKVILLE-WesT. Pp. 328 (The Chiltern Library, 
No. 11). London: John Lehmann, 1948. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a semi-popular reprint of the articles contributed by De Quincey to Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine between 1834 and 1839, and included by him in Selections Grave and 
Gay in 1854 with revisions which, at any rate in the papers on Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
are of some consequence. Mr. Sackville-West, the author of perhaps the best biographical 
study of De Quincey (A Flame in Sunlight, 1936), by restoring (in square brackets) 
numerous passages excised in 1854, has produced a handy reprint much superior to that 
available in Everyman’s Library. He has included most of Masson’s notes and has added 
a few of his own; but there is, unfortunately, no index. An admirable ten-page introduction 
does reasonable justice, on the whole, to all the parties concerned in De Quincey’s frequent 
‘indiscretions’. One is tempted, however, to question the judgement that Wordsworth 
was ‘for all his genius, a conventional man’; his condemnation of De Quincey was surely 
dictated less by moral convention than by a belief that creative genius is a sacred trust 
which his former friend had weakly squandered. 

R. W. Kinc 


Johnsonian Studies 1887-1950. A Survey and Bibliography. By James L. 
CiirForD. Pp. xii+140. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. 24s. net. 


American enthusiasm for the author of Taxation No Tyranny is indefatigably exuberant. 
Professor Clifford of Columbia, who has already given us a spirited revaluation of Mrs. 
Thrale-Piozzi, now offers a Survey in 16 pages (a critical anthology of opinions, variorum) 
and a Bibliography in 112. His termini are the publication dates of Hill’s Boswell and of 
the completion of Dr. Powell’s revision of it—which stand out quantum lenta solent inter 
viburna cupressi. Opinions will vary on the value of aS.T.C. of 2,078 entries, ‘where the best 
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is like the worst’. But that is hardly fair, for the more important books and articles are 
starred, and a brief description is added to ambiguous titles. Mr. Clifford does better than 
this; to Mr. Joseph E. Brown’s Critical Opinions he adds references to five reviews of that 
book—an example that might often be followed. But with these aids we are left to wonder 
if we need go to Notes and Queries for P.C. on ‘Johnson on Subordination’ or T.C.C, on 
‘Johnson on Boots’. 

The arrangement is no mere abecedarium. There are two main sections, General and 
Individual Works. The former is divided under eleven heads, which include Editions, 
Biography, Boswell-Johnson, Clubs, Homes, and Pictures. It is permissible to complain 
that this useful classification is not shown in the headline, which for 75 pages is content 
with the damnable iteration ‘General’. I clamour for particular. 

So in one lifetime more than a thousand writers have published more than two thousand 
books and articles on Johnson: an impressive tribute to the richness of the theme and the 
zeal of its students. Mr. Clifford’s guide will be a boon to a large and increasing con- 
gregation. R. W. CHAPMAN 


The London Theatre in the Eighteen-Thirties. By Cuaries Rice. Edited 
by ArTHuR Cotsy Spracuz and Bertram SHUTTLEWORTH. Pp. x + 86. 
London: The Society for Theatre Research, 1950. No price given. 


This is the Society’s second annual publication. The contents fall within that still 
insufficiently documented (and therefore still insufficiently considered) period of the dol- 
drums of the English theatre, just before the ending of the patent theatre monopoly. The 
writer was an amateur of the theatre in two senses. An attendant at the British Museum 
by day, he was a frequenter of the theatre by night, and later a minor performer himself; 
and as other men keep diaries, so Rice wrote private criticisms of what he saw. Therefore, 
being neither a conscious essayist like Hazlitt, nor a professional reviewer, he perhaps 
mirrors the taste of the audience of the time better than either. He sees nothing strange, 
for example, in the fact that a performance of Talfourd’s Jon was followed by no fewer 
than three farces which ‘kept the audience awake until half-past one’, or that Othello 
should be followed by a farce entitled The Yankee Pedlar. 'The practice of admitting ‘the 
half-price’ when the theatre was not full, and of providing them with something, however 
poor, was too well established to occasion comment. Having some knowledge of acting, 
Rice was also more than a merely articulate spectator, and as nothing is more evanescent 
than the actor’s craft, his opinions of Macready, Vandenhoff, Forrest, Phelps, and others, 
are to be welcomed as additions to our understanding of the period. 

D. S. BLAND 
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(G. V. Smithers), pp. 1-11. 
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(Norman Davis), pp. 12-28. 
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pp. 1-16 [Gower is suggested as the 
possible author]. 
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Book (N. R. Ker), pp. 17-25 [with 
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p. 11-39. 
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Editorial revisions of Coleridge’s 
marginalia (Paul Elmen), pp. 32-37. 
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Affliction of Margaret’, 57-63 (Charles 
Norton Coe), pp. 38-39. 

Flaubert, Yeats and the National 
Library (Haskell M. Block), pp. 55- 
56. 


Vol. lxvii, No. 2, February 1952 
Slang (Leo Spitzer), pp. 99-103. 
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The etymology of saltpeter (Paul 
Forchheimer), pp. 103-6. 
Self-judgment in OE documents 
(Fritz Mezger), pp. 106-9. 

The problem in Roderick Hudson 
(Viola R. Dunbar), pp. 109-13. 
Shakespeare and Melville’s Benito 
Cereno (Arthur L. Vogelback), pp, 
113-16. 
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(John F. Speer), pp. 118-20. 
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waring), pp. 122-3. 


Vol. Ixvit, No. 3, March 1952 
A note on the manuscript source of 
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(Gordon R. Wood), pp. 145-50. 
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Spitzer), pp. 150-5. 
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Manley Hopkins (Lois W. Pitch- 
ford), pp. 165-9. 
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Jr.), pp. 183-5. 


Mopern LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. xluii, No. 2, April 1952 


The proximate etymology of ‘Mar- 
ket’ (Norman Davis), pp. 152-5. 

A treatise in Cadence (Margery M. 
Morgan), pp. 156-64. 
Shakespeare’s Isle of Delphos 
(Terence Spencer), pp. 199-202. 
Additional notes on “The Great Dan- 
seker’ (James G. McManaway), pp. 
202-3. 

[See MLR. xlvi. 339-48] 
Coleridge’s marginalia in Fuller’s 
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Hardy), pp. 203-8. 
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MoperRN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. xlix, No. 3, February 1952 


Semantics, science, and _ poetry 
(Richard McKeon), pp. 145-59. 

The literary form of the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales (J. V. Cunning- 


ham), pp. 172-81. 
Thomas Baker and The Female 
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Tatler (John Harrington Smith), 
pp. 182-8. 


Notes toward a Matthew Arnold | 
bibliography (Marion Mainwaring), | 


pp. 189-94. 


The text of “Marlowe’ s Faustus (Fred- | 


son Bowers), pp. 195-204. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 
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Expanded lines in Old. English 
poetry (B. J. Timmer), pp. 226-30. 
Some implications of the Middle 
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[Beowulf 224, 49] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
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Scott, Browning, and Kipling (Robert 
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ser), pp. 112-14. 
Simon Forman’s ‘Bocke of Plaies’: 
MS. Ashmole 208 (Sydney Race), 
pp. 116-17. 
A proverb of Greene’s emended 
(Waldo F. McNeir), p. 117. 
Milton and Nonnos (Thomas Mab- 
bott), pp. 117-18. 
More tributes and allusions in verse 
to Keats (1830-1935) (David Bonnell 
Green), p. 118. 

[Continued cxcvii. 190-2] 
Thomas Sprat (1635-1713) (H. W. 
Jones), wpP: 118-23. 

[See N. & Q. cxcvii. 10-14] 
Dr. Johnson and “Topsel on Animals’ : 
a conjecture (Arthur Sherbo), pp. 
123-4. 
Shelley and Godwin’s ‘Essay on 
Sepulchres’ (William H. Davenport), 
Pp. 124-5. 
Keats as a guide to Shakespeare 
(J. C. Maxwell), p. 126. 
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Journal entries reasserted (G. Blake- 
more Evans), pp. 127-8. 

[Also Sydney Race, cxcvii. 181-2] 


Vol. cxeviit, No. 7, 29 March 1952 


John Donne not in Germany in 1602 
(M. Skinner), p. 134. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 126, lines 1 
and 2 (Charles Overbury Fox), pp. 
134-5. 
Samuel Daniel and Milton (Cecil C. 
Seronsy), pp. 135-6. 
Two notes on Marvell (Frank Ker- 
mode), pp. 136-8. 
John Wykes, the printer of the first 
edition of “The Synagogue’ (A. C. 
Howell), pp. 138-9. 
‘7 penny Papers of my own’ (John C. 
Stephens, Jr.), pp. 139-40. 

[Swift] 
William Roberts’ ‘Memoirs of the 
Life and Letters of Hannah More’ 
(Robert Donald Spector), pp. 140-1. 
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Trajan’ (Charles Norton Coe), pp. 


142-3. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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[All’s Well, 1. iii] 
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161. 
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